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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


2 PeT. iii. 15. 


“Account that the long suffering of the 
Lord is salvation.” 


WHETHER we take the examples of 
public or of private life, the history 
of uations or the experience of in- 
dividuals, there is one great cha- 
racter which marks the retributive 
justice of God, That. character is 
patience and long suffering. God 
never strikes in punishment till after 
many and repeated warnings, till 
the ear is deaf and the eye is blind, 
till « the measure of our iniquity is 
full.” 

The declarations of Scripture on 
this point, both under the law and 
under the gospel are uniform and 
decisive. When the Almighty ‘ des- 
cended in the cloud and passed by” 
before Moses, he proclaimed him- 
self “‘The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long suffer- 
ing and abundant in goodness and 
truth.” So again in the Psalms 
he is represented as “ full of com- 
passion and mercy, long suffering 
and of great goodness, and like as a 


Jather pitieth his own children even 


so is the Lord merciful unto them that 
Sear him ; for he knoweth whereof we 
are made, he remembereth that we are 
but dust.” Under the gospel, we 
find the same character delineated 
in the «ame language. In St. Paul 
we read of “ the riches of his good- 
ness and forbearance, and long suf- 
fering,” and again in the chapter 
before us, ‘The Lord is long 
suffering to usward, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should 
come to cverlasting life,’ and as 
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it is still more strongly expressed 
in the words of the text, ‘* Account 
the long suffering of the Lord is 
salvation.” 

That we may not only account, 
but that we also accept and ex- 
perience this salvation, let the long 
suffering of God be the object of 
this day’s meditation. Like that 
Almighty Being in which it resides, 
it is about our path, and about our 
bed, and spicth out all our ways. 
That we are at this moment alive 
to recount iis mercies, is a proof 
of its existence. As then we are 
grateful for deliverances past, and as 
we hope for those to come, let us 
consider with reverential awe the 
source from whence they arise, and 
‘<account”’ with ourselves how the 
“long suffering of God our Lord”’ 
has been, and how it may be “ our 
salvation.” 

In pursuance of this train of 
thought, our attention will be di- 
rected to two points, first to the 
use for which the long suffering of 
God was designed ; secondly to the 
abuse, to which it is too often per- 
verted, 

First with respect to its use. A 
man has sinned; he has committed 
an offence before God, against 
which has been uttered the threat 
of just indignation: in the course 
of God's retributive justice here 
below he expects the blow. Loss 
of health, of property, of character, 
of life, is the deserved and the ex- 
pected consequence of his crime. 
In a moment the blow which threa- 
tened him is suspended, the storm 
which lowered over him, passes off, 
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the arm of the destroying angel is 
stayed. Why is this? “ Js the “Lord 
slack concerning his promise?” By 
no means. The blow is only sus- 
pended, but whether it will finally 
fall upon his head must depend 
upon the use which he makes of the 
interval, The justice of the Al- 
mighty is held back by his mercy, 
that the sinner may repent and live. 
“© I have no pleasure saith the Lord 
God in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked should turn 
from his ways and live; turn ye, 
turn ye from your evil ways, for why 
will ye die, O house of Israel ?’? When 
God therefore grants a respite, it 
is that by humiliation and penitence 
the sentence may be ultimately re- 
versed. When even Ahab himself, 
lying under the just condemnation of 
God, “‘rent his clothes, put sackcloth 
upon himself, and fasted, ” what was 
the word of the Almighty? ‘ Seest 
thou, how Ahab humbleth himself 
before me? because he humbleth 
himself before me, I will not bring 
the evil in his days, but in his son's 
days, will I bring the evil upon his 
house.” When again, the prophet 
Jonah cried unto the city of Ni- 
neveh, ‘‘ Yet forty days and Ni- 
neveh shall be overthrown,” why 
was the interval allowed? not to 
prepare them for destruction, but 
to give them one opportunity more 
of salvation. That opportunity was 
taken, ‘“* God saw their works, that 
they turned from their evil way, and 
God repented of the evil that he said 
he would do unto them, and he did 
it not.”’ 

To us, as Christians, the long suf- 
fering of our Lord is to be ac- 
counted still more peculiarly for 
salvation. From beginning to end 
the covenant of the Gospel is a co- 
venant of accepted repentance. If 
we will repent, we believe and we 
know, that the blood of Christ will 
secure to that repentance ~ mercy 
and acceptance. God is not willing 
that any of his children in Christ 
should perish, What escapes have 
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we all experienced from the con- 
sequences of our sins, How do the 
mercies of his providence and grace, 
daily and hourly struggle with our 
perversities. Look how far the east 
is from the west, even so far hath he 
put our sins from us. How many 
of us are daily in the habit of pro- 
voking the anger of God by our 
sensuality, by our selfishness, by our 
avarice, by our neglect. And yet 
we travel onwards apparently happy 
and secure. Would that this long suf- 
fering of God, would that this sus- 
pension of his just judgments could 
turn our hearts and reform our 
lives! Now is the very moment 
for repentance: to day, the day of 
security and of ease, hear his voice 
and harden not your hearts; to- 
morrow when the storm bursts upon 
our heads, when punishment from 
without, and reproach from within, 
harass and torment our souls, who 
shall dare to say, that then he will 
be able to repent? Account then 
that the long suffering of the Lord 
is salvation, that every protection 
from the consequences of sin, that 
every escape from just punishment 
is a call from Heaven to penitence 
and to a better life. As such they 
were intended, and as such ket them 
be obeyed, 

For, secondly if we consider the 
abuse to which the long suffering 
ef God is too often perverted ; men 
are apt to imagine that because God 
does not now strike them, that he 
never will, With the Almighty for 
our judge, can we think that delay 
will ensure oblivion, or that any 
respite will disarm the power of final 


justice? Because we live in appa- 
rent security, are we therefore really 
secure? How was it in the ancient 
world?) They eat and they drank 


until the very day that Noah entered 
into the ark—and knew not until the 
Jlcod came and took them all away— 
so shall also the coming of the Son of 
man be, So it was with Jerusalem of 
old, so will it be also with ourselves. 
This is indeed one of the great dan- 
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gers of sin, that it at once hardens 
the heartand infatuates the judgment, 
We cannot see the danger, though 
it is even at our very doors. This 
is the punishment that awaiteth 
every one to whom the Almighty 
hath given @ space to repent, but he 
repenteth not. 

Let it also be remembered that 
the longer the time, that the long 
suffering of the Lord affords us, the 
heavier will be the account of the 
impenitent, and the severer their 
condemnation. It is not only fora 
series of single sins, but it is fora 
mass of ingratitude, of obstinacy, 
and of neglect that such a man will 
have to answer. This is the hard- 
ness and the impenitence, which in 
the pregnant language of the Apos- 
tle, treasures up to a man wrath 
against the day of wrath. And, let 
that day of wrath come when it may 
how bitter a pang will the sinner 
feel, when he remembers the oppor- 
tunities which he has neglected, the 
warning which he has despised, the 
times when Christ would have taken 
him under his wings and he would 
not! How to such a man must his 
soul be left unto him desolate ! 

Let him, who is now living in this 
fearful state, consider also, that time 
and chance make no difference with 
God, as they do with man, nor will 
any thing finally disappoint his Al- 
mighty purpose. Beloved, be not 
ignorant of this one thing, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one 
day. No distance of time therefore 
can save a man from punishment; 
the Almighty is slow in his anger, 
but he is sure in his judgment. 

When then we consider the danger, 
which attends the abuse of God’s long 
suffering, we shall be yet more anx- 
ious to account it for salvation, Let 
the words of the wise man sink into 
our hearts: Say not, I have sinned, 
and what harm has happened unto 
me? for though the Lord is long 
suffering, he will in no wise let thee 
go. Distance will not abate the 
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severity, nor will time diminish the 
certainty of our punishment. God, 
says the Psalmist, is a righteous 
judge, strong and patient, and God 
is provoked every day, but if a man 
will not turn, he will whet his sword, 
he hath bent his bow and made it 
ready. 

In whatever impunity therefore a 
man has hitherto lived, let him not 
think that it will long continue. The 
judgments of Heaven, even in this 
world are very fearful, and much 
more so will they be in the next. 
The time will come, and soon come, 
when the opportunities of repentance 
which he has neglected will be with- 
drawn, when the offers of pardon, 
which he has despised, will be no 
more repeated, There is a time 
when the spirit of God will no lon- 
ger strive with man. 

The longer therefore we have con- 
tinued in this fancied security, the 
nearer is the danger; the more we 
have provoked the patience and long 
suffering of God, the more severe 
will be our condemnation. Not a 
moment is to be lost in turning the 
mercy of God to account, in ac- 
cepting these gracious offers of Re- 
demption. By his patience and his 
long suffering, the aye ge | declares 
himself a tender and an affectionate 
father, who by these continuing acts 
of mercy, would win us to salvation, 
To pass them on in carelessness and 
neglect, to refuse the covenant of 
the Gospel so long kept open for us, 
is to tempt God and Christ. 

Whether in our own case this long 
suffering may be further continued, 
none of us can tell; TO DAY there- 
fore let us account it salvation; To 
DAY is the offer of pardon and 
reconciliation made; TO DAY there- 
fore, if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts: TO MORROW the 
spirit of grace may no longer strive 
with the hardened and impenitent 
sinner—to morrow instead of being 
called to repentance, we may be 
summoned to judgment. 

T. R. 
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Biblical Illustrations. 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


Gen, xv. 18. 

“In the same day the Lord made a co- 
venant with Abraham, saying, 

“ Unto thy seed have I given this land, 
from the river of Egypt unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates.” 

This promise was fulfilled in the 
days of David and Solomon, con- 
cerning which latter, we are ex- 
pressly told, 1 Kings, iv. 21. that 
“‘ he reigned over all kingdoms, 
from the river unto the land of the 
Philistines, and unto the border of 
Egypt.” —Wells. 

Jer, xlix. 19, and |. 44, 

‘* After having descended the out- 
ermost bank you go about a furlong 
upon the level strand, before you 
come to the immediate bank of the 
Jordan. The second bank is so be- 
set with bushes and trees, such as ta- 
marisks, willows, oleanders, &c. that 
you can see no water, till you have 
made your way through them. In this 
thicket anciently, (and the same is 
reported of it at this day) several 
sorts of wild beasts were wont to 
harbour themselves, whose being 
washed out of their covert, by the 
overflowing of the river, gave occa- 
sion to that allusion of the Prophet 
Jeremiah ; ‘ He shall come up like 
a lion from the swelling of Jordan.” 
—The same. 


St. Luke x. 30. 

The distance of Jericho from Je- 
rusalem is reckoned by Josephus to 
be 150 furlongs, or near nineteen 
miles, the same author adding, that 
the whole country between them is 
all rock and desert, and for this 
reason apt to be infested with 
thieves, which in all likelihood gave 
occasion to our blessed Lord to in. 
stance, in this part of the country, 
where he says, “ A certain man 
went.down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, and fell among thieves.”—The 
same. 

St. Matt, xxiv, 41. 

** Scarcely had we reached the 
apartment at Nazareth, prepared 
for our reception, when, looking 


from the window into the court-vard 
belonging to the house, we beheld 
two women grinding at the mill, in 
a manner most forcibly illustrating 
the saying of our Saviour. The two 
women seated upon the ground op- 
posite each other, held between 
them two round flat stones. In 
the centre of the upper stone, 
was a cavity for pouring in the 
corn; and, by the side of this, an 
upright wooden handle for moving 
the stone. As the operation began, 
one of the women, with her right 
hand, pushed this handle to the wo- 
man opposite, who again sent it to 
her companion, thus communica- 
ting a rotatory and very rapid mo- 
tion to the upper stone, their left 
hands being all the while employed 
in supplying fresh corn as fast as 
the bran and flour escaped from the 
sides of the machine,”— Dr. Clarke’s 
Travels, vol. ii. 


Deut. xxv. 4. 1 Cor. ix. 9. 

** We observed the manner of get- 
ting in the harvest at Nazareth; it 
is carried on the backs of camels; 
and the corn, being afterwards 
placed in heaps, is trodden out by 
bullocks, walking in a circle, some- 
thing like the mode of treading corn 
in the Crimea, where horses are used 
for this purpose,”—The same, 


Gen. xxxvii. 13. 

‘‘ The sacred story of events, 
transacted in the fields of Sichem, 
from our earliest years, is remem- 
bered with delight; but with the ter- 
ritory before our eves, where those 
events took place, and in the view 


of objects existing, as they were 
described above three thousand 


years ago, the grateful impression 
kindles into ecstacy. Along the 
valley we beheld ‘a company of 
Ishmaelites coming from Gilead,’ as 
in the days of Reuben and Judah, 
with their camels bearing spicery, 
and balm, and myrrh, who would 
gladly have purchased another Jo- 
seph of his brethren, and conveyed 
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him, as a slave, to some Potiphar, in 
Egypt. Upon the hills around, 
flocks and herds were feeding, as of 
old; nor in the simple garb of the 
shepherds of Samaria, was there 
any thing repugnant to the notions 
we may entertain of the appearance 
presented by the sous of Jacob,”— 
The same. 
St. John vi. 1. 

** Far beneath appeared other 
plains, one lower than the other, 
in regular gradation, extending tothe 
sea of Tiberias, or sea of Galilee, 
This immense lake, almost equal in 
the grandeur of its appearance to 
that of Geneva, spreads its waters 
over all the lower territory, extend- 
ing from the north-east towards the 
south-west, and then bearing east 
of us. Its eastern shores present a 
sublime scene of mountains, ex- 
tending towards the north and 
south, and seeming to close it ‘in 
at either extremity, both towards 
Chorazin, where the Jordan enters; 
and the Aulon, or Campus magnus, 
through which it flows to the Dead 
Sea. The cultivated plains reach- 
ing to the borders, which we beheld 
at an amazing depth below our 
view, resembled, by the various 
hues which their different produce 
exhibited, the motley pattern of a 
vast carpet. To the north appeared 
snowy summits, towering beyond 
a series of intervening mountains 
with unspeakable greatness. We 
considered them as the summits of 
Libanus; but the Arabs belonging 
to our caravan called the principal 
eminence Jebel el Sich, saying it 
was near Damascus; probably, 
therefore, a part of the chain of 
Libanus. This summit was so lofty, 
that the snow entirely covered the 
upper part of it; not lying in 
patches, as I have seen it, during 
Summer, upon the tops of very 
elevated mountains, (for instance, 
upon that of Ben Nevis in Scot- 
land) but investing all the higher 
part with that perfect white and 
smooth velvet-like appearance which 
snow only. exhibils when it is very 


deep; astriking spectacle in such 
a climate, where the beholder, seek- 
ing protection from a burning sun, 
almost considers the firmament on 
fire. The elevated plains upon the 
mountainous territory beyond the 
northern extremity of the lake are 
called by a name in Arabic, which 
signifies, ‘ the Wilderness.” To 
this wilderness it was, that John, 
the precursor of the Messiah, and 
our Lord himself retired. To the 
south-west, at the distance only of 
twelve miles, we beheld Mount Tha- 
bér, having a conical form, and 
standing quite insular, upon the 
northern side of the wide plains 
of Esdraelon, The mountain whence 
this superb view was presented, 
consists entirely of lime-stone ; the 
prevailing constituent of all the 
mountains in Greece, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine.” 

‘* The lake now continued in 
view upon our left. The wind ren- 
dered its surface rough, and called 
to mind the situation of our Sa- 
viour’s disciples, when, in one of 
the small vessels which traverse the 
waters, they were tossed in a storm, 
and saw Jesus, in the fourth watch 
of the night, walking to them upon 
the waves. Often as this subject 
has been painted, combining a num- 
ber of circumstances adapted for 
the representation of sublimity, no 
artist has been aware of the un- 
common grandeur of the scenery, 
memorable on account of the trans- 
action. The lake of Gennesareth 
is surrounded by objects well cal- 
culated to heighten the solemn im- 
pression madé by such a picture ; 
and, independent of the local feel- 
ings likely to be excited in its con- 
templation, affords one of the most 
striking prospects in the Holy Laud. 

** It is by comparison alone that, 
any due conception of the appear. 
ance it presents can be conveyed to 
the minds of those who have not 
seen it; and, speaking of it com- 
paratively, it may be described as 
Jonger and finer than any of our 
Cumberland and Westmoreland 
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lakes, although perhaps it yields in 
majesty to the stupendous features 
of Loch Lomond, in Scotland. It 
does not possess the vastness of the 
lake of Geneva, although it much 
resembles it in particular points of 
view. The lake of Locarno, in 
Italy, comes nearest to it in point 
of picturesque beauty, although it 
is destitute of any thing similar to 
the islands by which that majestic 
piece of water is adorned. It is 
inferior in magnitude, and, perhaps, 
in the height of its surrounding 
mountains, to the lake Asphaltites, 
but its broad and extended surface, 
covering the bottom of a profound 
valley, environed by lofty and pre- 
cipitous eminences, added to the 
impression of a certain reverential 
awe, under which every Christian 
pilgrim approaches it, gives it a 
character of dignity unparalleled by 
any similar scenery.” The same. 


Gen, xxvii, 27, 28. Deut, viii. 7, 8, 9. 
** The road was mountainous, 
rocky, and full of loose stones, yet 
the cultivation was every where 
marvellous; it afforded one of the 
most striking pietures of human in. 
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dustry which it is possible to be- 
hold. The limestone rocks and 
stony valleys of Judza were entirely 
covered with plantations of figs, 
vines, and olive-trees; not a single 
spot seemed to have been neglected. 
The hills from their bases to their 
utmost summits, were entirely co- 
vered with gardens; all of these 
were free from weeds, and in the 
highest state of agricultural perfec- 
tion. Even the sides of the most 
barren mountains had been rendered 
fegtile, by being divided into ter- 
rates, like steps rising one above 
another, whereon soil had been ac- 
cumulated with astonishing labour. 

* Under a wise and beneficent 
government, the produce of the 
Holy Land would exceed all calcu- 
lation. Its perennial harvest; the 
salubrity of its air; its limpid 
springs; its rivers, lakes, and match- 
less plains; its hills and vales; all 
these, added to the serenity of its 
climate, prove this land to be in- 
deed ‘a field which the Lord hath 
blessed: God hath given it of the 
dew of heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth, and plenty of corn and 
wine.’ ”—The same, 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


No. 17.—Heanry II. 


Henry II. suffered Beckett to re- 
turn to this country withont any dis- 
tinct acknowledgment of the validity 
of the constitutions of Clarendon, 
but not without an understanding 
that they should be received and ob- 
served as law. This compromise 
was a triumph to Beckett, who had 
gone into banishment rather than 
make the required concession, and 
regained possession of his see with 
that concession still unmade. His 
life was subsequently sacrificed to 
the violation of the tacit agreement 
which he had entered into with the 
king, but the penance to which that 
prince submitted, left no doubt as 


to the side for which victory ulti- 
mately declared. Before and after 
his murder the fortunes of the Arch- 
bishop prevailed, and it is our duty 
to inquire into the causes of his 
success, 

Roman Catholic writers have una- 
nimously attributed it to the spi- 
ritual power of the Pope, and the 
majority, if not the whole, of our En- 
glish historians encourage a similar 
opinion, The former may be excused 
for taking a prejudiced view of the 
question. The latter have not pre- 
sumed to enquire for themselves, but 
tread contentedly in the steps of their 
predecessors, In fact, itis this prac- 
tice of following earlier historians, 
without correcting their statements 
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by an appeal to the earliest or 
contemporary authors, which has 
misled both the Papist and the Pro- 
testant. 

It is certain that many years did 
not elapse after the death of Henr 
lI. before the Pope had established 
an enormous power in Great Bri- 
tain. And writers of no general in- 
formation or independent habits of 
thinking, who lived under that 
state of things, concluded naturally 
enough, that it had existed before 
their time, and had produced every 
effect with which it had the slight- 
est connection. Finding that Hen- 
ry II. submitted to the Pope and the 
Clergy, they attributed his submis- 
sion to their power. It did not oc- 
cur to them to qsk whether that 
power was then in being, whether 
Henry gave way by necessity or by 
design, whether his politic and 
cunning compliance with commands 
which his predecessors would have 
despised, was not the cause rather 
than the effect of that usurped au- 
thority which Rome enjoyed in En- 
gland, Matthew Paris and other 
historians of the same age and cha- 
racter could not be expected to 
take this view of the question. To 
mark the progress of Papal en- 
croachment, was as foreign to their 
intention as it was beyond their abi- 
lity. They took it for granted that 
Rome had always been what it ap- 
peared to them to be, and Protestants 
who are contented to follow their 
lead, will not easily prove the con- 
trary. If the Church of Rome pos- 
sessed an overruling power in Bri- 
tain antecedent to the reign of 
Henry, that power must be referred 
back to very remote antiquity. While 
if the origin of that power among 
us can be traced to political events, 
the claims of the Papist may be ea- 
sily overthrown and the seers of 
the infidel historian be safely treated 
with contempt. Hume and his ad- 
mirers attribute every thing to su- 
perstition. They endeavour to per- 
suade us that the ecclesiastical do- 
mination owed its 1ise and its eonti- 


nuance to the credulity of human 
nature, and they insinuate that the 
whole fabric of religion rests upon 
the same base. By shewing that 
their general proposition is erro- 
neous, we shall put them to the ne- 
cessity of producing better proof of 
the inference which they design to 
draw from it, 

Every event in the history of 
Henry II. tends to shew that his 
submission to the ecclesiastical 
power was not produced by obe- 
dience to existing prejudices, or pre- 
established laws. The head and 
front of his offending, was an obsti- 
nate defence of the antient customs 
of his realm, and he yielded to 
those persons who were bent upon 
overturning them, not from super- 
stition but from policy. 

So little did the English Bishops 
believe in their right to excommuni- 
cate the king, or in the Pope’s right 
to lay the nation under an interdict, 
or in the Primate’s right to renounce 
the laws of England, and appeal 
without reserve to Rome, that they 
adhered one and all to Henry, and 
continued their allegiance in spite of 
the threats and denunciations of 
Beckett. In his letters to Pope 
Alexander, he complains grievously 
of this desertion. In his letters to 
his suffragans he reproaches them 
with their cowardice, and subser- 
viency. Alexander at his request 
addressed himself both to Henry 
and the Bishops, entreating rather 
than requiring the submission of the 
former, and exhorting the latter to 
use their influence with their sove- 
reign, and persuade him to return 
to his duty. The reply of Gilbert 
Bishop ot London, is exceedingly 
curious. He informs the Pope that 
Henry received their remonstrances 
with attention and respect, but 
shewed no disposition to retract his 
claims ; that he professed himself 
ready “ to submit to the judgment 
and counsel of the Church of his own 
kingdom,”’ and willing to consent to 
the return of Archbishop Beckett if 
he would make the same declaration, 
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“ On this account,” proceeds Gil- 
bert, “we entreat your excellency 
to restrain and moderate your de- 
sire to avenge the injuries of the 
Church, lest by pronouncing a sen- 
tence of interdict, or declaring us 
to be cut off from the community of 
the faithful, you subvert and destroy 
an immense number of Churches, 
and irrevocably separate our king 
and our kingdom from obedience to 
the See of Rome.—.... The royal 
blood may consent hereafter to what 
it now rejects and spurns.— When 
the king has prevailed, he will the 
more readily and more honourably 
obey. He can only be conquered 
by kindness, patience, and advice. 
It is prudent to throw a part of the 
cargo into the sea, in order to es- 
cape the destruction which the 
storm and the waves prepare. This 
is not the foolish language of a spu- 
rious moderation. If this affair should 
terminate in the confirmed banish- 
ment of the Archbishop, and Eng- 
land should no longer obey your 
commands—-shall you not then 
think that it would have been better 
to have yielded in time, than to have 
taken a part in the quarrel with so 
much violence and severity? For 
even if the greater part of our order 
endures persecution, and refuses 
to renounce your authority, some 
one will still be found ready to bow 
the knee to Baal and receive the 
Pall of Canterbury fromthe hand 
of the idol. Nor will there be want- 
ing successors to our episcopal 
seats, who will occupy our places, 
and preside over our cathedrals, and 
obey that false God with implicit 
devotion. Many men anticipate 
these events—hoping that offence 
will come—and that right will be 
turned into wrong. The evils, 
therefore, that we deplore are not 
peculiarly our own. If you are not 
prepared to obstruct their progress, 
we foresee the entire subversion of 
this Chureh—and, weary of our 
lives, we shall curse the day on 
which we were born.” 

This is the language of one who 
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was, or affected to be, devoted to 
the See of Rome, but who knew 
that it had little effective hold on 
England. Bishop Gilbert talks of 
losing the controul of this nation, 
but his words clearly prove that it 
was still to be acquired. Pope 
Alexander acquiesced in the justice 
of his reasonings, and ventured not 
to have recourse to excommuni- 
cation or interdict. And had Henry 
been involved in no other dispute, 
he would either have compelled 
Beckett to live and die in banish- 
ment, or the See of Canterbury 
would have been regained by a sub- 
scription to the constitutions of 
Clarendon. 

But it happened, fortunately for 
the temporal power of the Pope, 
that the king of England, at this 
conjuncture, was at war with half 
of Europe ; aud his continental sub- 


Jects gave him incessant occupation. 


He was master, in right of his fa- 
ther, of Anjou and Touraine; in 
that of his mother, of Normandy 
and Maine; in that of his wife, of 
Guienne, Poictou, Xaintonge, Au- 
vergne, Perigord, Angoumois and the 
Limousin. Brittany was annexed 
to these states; and they amounted 
on the whole to a third of the 
French monarchy. But this appa- 
rent strength proved real weakness. 
The nobles of these provinces were 
always ready to revolt—their su- 
preme head, the king of France, 
was always ready to receive and 
protect them; and England was 
drained of her wealth and her peo- 
ple in order to preserve an uncer. 
tain vacillating authority over coun- 
tries which ought to be independent 
of her. It was on this account that 
Lewis received’ and encouraged 
Beckett; hoping to embroil Henry 
with the Pope and the Clergy ; and 
to sow the seeds of disaffection 
among his English subjects. It was 
on this account that Henry was. so 
ready to treat with the Archbishop 
and with Alexander, expecting by 
their influence to increase his au- 
thority abroad in a greater degree 
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than they could diminish it at home. 
He was willing to surrender some 
portion of his prerogative in order 
to break the alliance between the 
Pope and the king of France. He 
was willing to avail himself of 
Beckett’s interest at the court of 
Lewis. He was anxious to transfer 
the combat from the continent to 
Britain: he preferred a spiritual to 
a temporal war. He gained a little 
breathing time by permitting Beck- 
ett to return, and trusted to his own 
vigour and skill for protection 
against the mischiefs which it might 
occasion. This short-sighted policy 
became the bane of every kingdom 
in its turn. Potentates, one after 
another, suffered themselves to be 
cajoled by Rome; and then they 
assisted in subjecting other princes 
to a yoke which might have been 
cast off by an united effort. 

In the case of Henry IIL., the evil 
consequences of concession were 
manifest almost immediately. The 
Church had triumphed at the res- 
toration of Beckett, and another 
trophy was laid at her shrine when 
the king did penance for his share 
in the Archbishop’s murder. It is 
plain that this penance was not the 
effect of remorse. Henry's affairs 
were ina critical and alarming state. 
His son, whom he had imprudently 
crowned, and admitted to a share 
in the government, revolted at the 
head of a considerable portion of 
the nobility ; and at the instigation 
of his father-in-law, the king of 
France. The Scotch invaded and 
overran the no;thern part of his do- 
minions, and the disaffection of 
subjects and open assaults of rivals 
filled his continental territories with 
dismay. All powers seemed in 
league against the unfortunate 
Henry ; and he broke their alliance 
by throwing himself into the arms 
of the Church. A penance which 
his forefathers would have scorned, 
was the price at which he escaped 
from his embarrassments, and it 
raised such a spirit among his 
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friends at home and abroad, that 
the Scotch were repulsed, the rebels 
discomfited and punished, and the 
king’s dominions in France secured 
before the termination of the cam. 
paign. Henry accomplished the 
purpose which he had in view, 
and his dominions enjoyed ten 
years of peace. The prudence and 
firmness of his domestic adminis- 
tration, reflected credit upon the 
remainder of his reign; and the 
troubles which marked its close are 
attributable to the profligate am- 
bition of his children, rather than to 
his own or to the Pope's miscon- 
duct. But the fact of having twice 
humbled the greatest prince of his 
age, was an accession of strength to 
Rome of which churchmen them. 
selves did not suspect the value. 
It laid a foundation for their power 
in that corner of civilized Europe 
from which alone it had been hither- 
to excluded. It impressed the peo- - 
ple with an exalted notion of the 
Pope’s consequence ; and taught the 
priesthood that there was a sceptre 
within their grasp. Henry’s tem- 
per and talents retarded the conse- 
quences of his folly; but they re- 
mained in reserve until a weaker 
monarch should suffer them to be 
exhibited in their real colours, 

There can be no doubt therefore 
that the reign of this celebrated 
prince is the era from which we 
are to date the Pope’s authority in 
England, and that its establishment 
arose from the king’s inability to 
defend his continental dominions, 
without the aid of continental allies. 
Whatever benefit England derived 
from her Norman Kings, and many 
and important benefits were derived 
from that source, they were pur- 
chased at the expence of religious as 
well as of civil liberty. Three hun- 
dred years of Popish supremacy and 
ecclesiastical usurpation, were the 
effects of Henry’s efforts to pre- 
serve Normandy, Anjou, and Gui- 
enne. The ignorance of the popu- 
lace was favourable to the designs 
2U 
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of the priesthood. The light which 
had dawned in Europe, did not ex- 
tend beyond the Clergy; and the 
ostentatious subserviency of such 
princes, as Louis and Henry, was 
sufficient to rivet the chains of Rome 
around the necks of their unhappy 
subjects. Why these princes did 
not agree among themselves and set 
the Pope at defiance, and much 
more why the latter did not co- 
alesce with the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and thus enable himself to 
withstand the united efforts of 
France and Rome, are points which 
must be referred to the ignorance of 
those times, and to the arts by 
which it is always easy to promote 
distrust and disunion. But that 
the common people should follow 
the example of their rulers, and 
learn of them to submit implicitly 
to spiritual tyranny, is a circum- 
stance which can excite no surprise. 
Accustomed to the government of 
absolute monarchs, they consented 
to trausfer their obedience to the 
supteme head of the Church.—A 
practice which had the sanction of 
the mightiest princes, was readily 
embraced by their oppressed and 
barbarous ‘slaves: and the artful 
politicians who intended to govern 
and to oppress by the overpowering 
influence of the Pope, established 
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an authority to which kings them- 
selves became subservient, 

The internal state of religion du- 
ring the reign of Henry II. under- 
went little or no alteration, The 
improvements in his domestic admi- 
nistration were the result of a vi- 
gorous mind, and an undisputed 
sway. The principles of Christi- 
anity do not appear to have regu- 
lated either his public or his private 
life. The latter was immoral and 
licentious ; the former always able, 
often unjust. He effected a great 
reform in the courts of justice, and 
enforced general obedience to the 
laws. But he regarded the Clergy 
rather as instruments of political 
power than as_ promoters of civili- 
zation and internal improvement, 
The strictness of his government 
extended undoubtedly to his ecele- 
siastical subjects, and their more 
flagrant faults were corrected and 
restrained. But an estimate of the 
objects of discipline in this reign, 
may be formed from the circum- 
stance of finding it gravely enacted 
at the council of Westminster, held 
in 1175, by Richard Archbishop of 
Canterbury, that clerks who per- 
sisted in wearing long hair, should 
be shorn by their respective Arch- 
deacons. 
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** As long as God giveth me life,’ 
said Bishop Ridley, *‘* he shall not 
only have my heart, but my mouth 
and pen to defead his truth.” 

«« Know you,” says he, in a letter 
to Bradford, a fellow-martyr for the 
truth, “‘ that concerning the matter 
you mean (that is, God's election 
and predestination), I have in Latin 
drawn out the places of the Scrip- 
tures, and upon the same have noted 
what I can for the time. Sir, in 
these matters I am so fearful that I 
dare not speak further, yea almost 
none otherwise, than the very text 


doth, as it were, lead me by the 
hand.”—Gloucester Ridley. é 

“« They be good works,” replied 
Herbert, when some one reminded 
him of the re-edifying Layton 
Church, and his many acts of 
mercy, “if they be sprinkled with 
the blood of Christ, and not other- 
wise.” —Jsaac Walton, 





** Is it heresie and treason,” re- 
plied Bishop Coverdale, in his de- 
fence of 2 martyred Protestant, * to 
teach no erroneous doctrine, to 
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teach onely those things that Scrip- 
ture leadeth unto, to mainteyne no 
erroure, to move no insurrection, to 
be falsely slandered, to confute the 
false opinion of the Anabaptists, 
to detest and abhor all such sectes, 
to set forth the glory of God, obe- 
dience to the higher powers, and the 
true religion of Christ? Doth it 
smell and savoure nothinge but he- 
resie and treason to beleve in the 
blessed Trenite, to beleve the in- 
carnacion, passion, death, and re- 
surrection of oure Lorde and Saviour 
Jesus Christ? Is it heresye and 
treason for a sinner to desire God 
to forgeve him, to trust only in the 
death of Christ, to set forth good 
workes, to beleve that there is a 
holy Chureh, to beleve a life after 
this, to speake reverently of saintes, 
to call our lady a virgin immaculate 
and undefiled, to knowledge a 
Christen beleve concerning the body 
and bloude of our Lorde, to ascribe 
unto saintes the honour that Scrip- 
ture willeth them to have, to praie 
for the Kyng and his Counsaill, &c. ? 
Do such things smell and savoure 
nothing but heresie and treason ? 
Woe unto them that call good evell 
and evell good, darknesse light and 
light darknesse, swete sower and 
sower swete?”—A Confutacion of 
that Treatise which one John Stan- 
dish made against the Protestacion 
of D. Barnes, in the year MDXL. 
wherein the Holy Scriptures (per- 
verted and wrested in his sayd Trea- 
tise) are restored to their owne true 
understanding agayne. By Myles 
Coverdale, 

When Bernard Gilpin first took 
upon him the care of a parish, he 
laid it down as a maxim, “ to do 
all the good in his power there.” 

A few days before his death, 
he ordered himself to be raised in 
his bed, and his friends, acquain- 
tance, and dependents to be called 
in. 

“ He first sent for the poor, and 
beckoning them to his bed-side, he 
teld them he found he was going 
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out of the world—he hoped that 
they would be his witnesses at the 
great day, that he had endeavoured 
iv do his duty among them, and he 
prayed God to remember them after 
he was gone. He would not have 
them weep for him; if ever he had 
told them any thing good, he would 
have them remember that in his 
stead. Above all things, he ex- 
horted them to fear God, and keep 
his commandmeuts: telling them, 
if they would do this, they could 
never be left comfortless. 

“ He next ordered his scholars to 
be called in: to these likewise he 
made a short speech, reminding 
them, that this was their time, if 
they had any desire, to qualify 
themselves for being of use in the 
world—that learning was well worth 
their attention, but virtue was much 
more so, 

«« He next exhorted his servants ; 
and then sent for several persons, 
who had not heretofore profited by 
his advice according to his wishes, 
and upon whom he imagined his 
dying words might have a better 
effect. His speech began to falter 
before he finished his exhortations, 
The remaining hours of his life he 
spent in prayer, and broken con- 
versations with some select friends, 
mentioning often the consolations 
of the Gospel—declaring they were 
the only true ones—that nothing 
else could bring a man peace at the 
last. He died upon the 4th of 
March, 1583, in the 66th year of his 
age.” — Gilpin. 





** In these disturbances, a neigh- 
bour came on a Sunday, after the 
evening service was ended, to visit 
and condole with Dr. Sanderson, 
To whom he spake with a com- 
posed patience, and said, ‘ God 
hath restored me to my desired pri- 
vacy with my wife and children: 
where I hoped to have met with 
quietness and it proves not so: but 
I will labour to be pleased, because 
God, on whom I depend, sees it is 
not fit for me to be quiet. 1 praise 
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him, that he hath by his grace pre- 
vented me from making shipwreck 
of a good conscience, to maintain 
me in a place of great reputation 
and profit: and though my con- 
dition be such, that I need the last, 
yet I submit; for God did not send 
me iuto this world to do my own, 
but suffer his will, and I will obey 
it. Thus by a sublime depending 
on his wise, and powerful, and mer- 
ciful Creator, he did cheerfully 
submit to what God had appointed, 
justifying the truth of that doctrine, 
which he had preached.” 

‘* His last will was made about 
three weeks before his death ; about 
which time finding his strength to 
decay by reason of his constant in- 
firmity, and a consumptive cough 
added to it, he retired to his cham- 
ber, expressing a desire to enjoy 
his last thoughts to himself in pri- 
vate, without disturbance or care, 
especially of what might concern 
this world. And that none of his 
Clergy might suffer, he did by com- 
mission empower his Chaplain to 
give institutions to all livings or 
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Church-preferments during this his 
disability to do it himself. 

*« In the time of his retirement, 
he longed for his dissolution; and 
when some that loved him, prayed 
for his recovery, if he at any time 
found any amendment, he seemed to 
be displeased, saying, ‘ his friends 
said their prayers backwards for 
him; and that it was not his desire 
to live a useless life, and by filling 
up a place keep another out of it, 
that might do God and his Church 
service.’ He would often with much 


joy and thankfulness mention, ‘ that 


during his being a housekeeper 
(which was more than forty years), 
there had not been one buried out of 
his family, and that he was now likely 
to be the first.’ He would also 
often mention with thankfulness, 
that till he was threescore years of 
age, he had never spent five shil- 
lings in law, nor (upon himself) so 
much in wine; and rejoiced much 
that he had so lived asnever to cause 
an hour’s sorrow to his good father; 
and hoped he should die without an 
enemy.” Isaac Walton. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CHURCH'S ADVICE TO HER 
CLERGY. 
( Bp. Ken's Ichabod, p. 44.) 

“* Take heed to yourselves, that 
you want not that grace you offer 
others; that, when you save others, 
you perish not as cast-aways your- 
selves. Feel the power of that religion 
you preach, and preach the power 
you feel. Be what you persuade 
others to be. 

Take heed to yourselves, and con- 
sider what manner of men you 
ought to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness. 

Take heed to yourselves, that you 
pull not down with a wicked life, 
what you build up with an holy 
doctrine. If there be no such thing 
as religion, preach it not; if there 
be, live it; if a loose life may be 


allowed, do not preach against it; 
and if it may not be allowed, do 
not live it: be not deceived, and 
deceive not others, Preach exactly, 
and live exactly: as you think all 
the week how to speak upon Sun- 
day, so resolve upon Sunday how to 
live all the week. 

Take heed to yourselves, and walk 
wisely towards them that are with- 
out, that whereas they speak evil of 
you, they may be ashamed, consi- 
dering the nature and end of your 
conversation. 

Take heed to yourselves. You have 
many eyes upon your infirmities, 
you have many spectators of your 
faults to find, to aggravate, and to 
publish them : God forbid that you 
should do evil in the eyes of the 
whole world, the good part whereof 
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watcheth on your virtues, to imitate 
you: the evil part watcheth on your 
vices to traduce you: you are as 
lights upon a hill, “« walk as in the 
light.” 

Take heed to yourselves, if not 
for others, yet for your own souls. 
Preach not of heaven, and fall short 
of it: preach not of hell, and fall 
into it: of grace and duty, and yet 
live without them. 

Take heed to yourselves. Vigi- 
lant is your tempter, great are your 
trials, many are your temptations, 
much the opposition you will meet ; 
for weighty is your work, you de- 
stroy the power of Satan; you en- 
gage the powers of hell. 

Take heed to yourselves. You have 
the same nature with others, but you 
commit not the like sins with others ; 
the sins that dwell in you, are the 
same with other mens; the sins 
that are committed by you, are 
greater than other mens. Watch 
then over your evil nature; take 
care that you transgress not against 
knowledge, wilfully; against your 
trust, unfaithfully; against your 
profession, hypocritically ; against 
others, very offensively; against 
the honour of God and his ways, 
very dangerously. 

Take heed to yourselves, that you 
may be blessed in your undertak- 
ing ; let your ways please God, as 
you hope God will bless your ways, 
if not for your own, yet for other 
men’s souls sake take heed to your- 
selves: speak from your hearts to 
their hearts; be not entangled by 
sin, that you may be able to speak 
against sin; do as you preach, that 
the world may see you mean as you 
preach.” 


re 
INSTRUCTIONS TO CHURCH- 
WARDENS. 
THE following plain and practical 
Instructions to Churchwardens, re- 
lative to the due execution of their 
office, have fallen into our hands ; 
and we trust that we shall not offend 
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their excellent author by giving to 
them the publicity which they de- 
serve. 

“ You have taken upon yourself the 
office of Churchwarden, and, to assist you 
in the faithful discharge of its general 
duties, and the observance of the solemn 
oath youhave taken, you are furnished with 
the following Instructions. 

** You will remember, that a promise 
to do your duty trnly and faithfully, im- 
plies a promise to avail yourselves of such 
information, with regard to your duty, as 
is within your reach; and, consequently, 
that wilful negligence in this respect, can 
hardly be considered as any thing less than 
a violation of your oath. 

* In addition to these Instructions, you 
will receive at the Annual Visitations, ac- 
cording to the direction of the 119th Canon, 
Articles of Enquiry, relating to particular 
subjects, upon which you will have to give 
information in your presentments of the 
ensuing year. 

“ A Churchwarden is the guardian of 
the property of the parish in all matters 
respecting the Church and its appendages. 
He is bound to maintain in substantial re- 
pair *, every part of the Fabric and its 
Furniture ; and to see that they are kept 
free from dust and dirt, and in every 
respect neat and decent, as befits the 
sacredness of the place. He is to take care 
that the Church-yard, and its paths, are 
kept clean, and that its fences, gates, or 
stiles, are in good and effectual repair ; 
that it is not converted to any profane 
purposes, nor the graves injured by cattle, 
nor the trees damaged nor cut down, un- 
less to be applied as the law allows, 

“ He is further to provide every thing 
requisite for the Public Worship of God, 
according to the Rites and Ordinances of 
the Church of England, 

“ Under thisdescription, the Canon and 
Rubrics enjoin a fair Stone Font, with a 
proper Cover; a decent Communion Ta- 
ble, with a Covering of Velvet, Silk, 
Cloth, or Stuff; also, a fair Linen Cloth; 
a Flagon; Chalice, or Cup; and a Patin, 
or Bread-plate, of silver or other metal, 
for the administration of the Holy Sacra- 

* “ It is too frequently the practice of 
Churchwardens to repair the stone work 
ef the Church windows with wood, This 
practice is highly improper. They cannot 
be said to sustain and preserve the strength 
and substance of the Fabric committed to 
their care, who, in their repairs, substitute 
inferior for more durable materials,” 
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ment; for this the Churchwarden is also to 
provide, at Festivals, and other times of 
celebration, a sufficient quantity of Bread 
and Wine; a Bible, which the Canon re - 
quires to be of the largest volume ; and the 
Book of Common Prayer, in folio, perfect, 
and well bound; Cushions, for the Pulpit 
and Desk ; one or more decent Surplices ; 
a Book of Vellum, Parchment, or durable 
Paper, for the registering of Marriages ; 
and others, for Baptisms and Burials ; all 
of which, for the secure preservation of 
such important records, and under severe 
penalties for any erasure, obliteration, or 
other falsification, are to be kept with the 
utmost care, in a dry, wetl-painted Tron 
Chest, to be provided for the safe custody 
of those and other parish documents; a 
decent Covering for the Bier at the Fane- 
ral of the Dead; well-painted Tables of 
the Ten Commandments, at the east end of 
the Church; and also other chosen Sen- 
tences, on the Church-walls ; and a printed 
Table of the Degrees of Relation within 
which Marriage is prohibited, to be hung 
up where it may be conveniently read. 

“ By prohibiting all quarrelling, chid- 
ing, and brawling in the Church or Church- 
yard, the law protects the sanctity of Pub- 
lic Worship; and enjoivs the Churchwar- 
dens especially to prevent all such distur- 
bances during Divine Service. 

“ Moreover, it is a part of the Church- 
wardens’ general duty, to note, and to 
present to the Ordinary such persons within 
his parish, as, in their life and conversation, 
are notoriously, and in a manner capable 
of legal proof, guilty of any scandalous 
immorality ; more particularly in such 
cases as cannot be more conveniently and 
effectually corrected by the Civil Magis- 
trate, 

“ Though material alterations in a 
Church require the consent of the pa- 
rishioners assembled in vestry, and the 
approval of the Ordinary, no such consent 
is requisite for effecting necessary repairs. 
Whenever such are wanting, estimates of 
their probable expence should be laid be- 
fore a Vestry Meeting (assembled by due 
notice) not for the purpose of considering 
whether any repairs be necessary or not, 
bit for the purpose of making a rate to 
defray the charge of completing them. If 
the parishioners do not attend such meet- 
ing, the Churchwardens may still make the 
rate ; but if they do attend, and refuse to 
concur in making the rate, the Charch- 
wardens must report their refusal to the 
Ordinary. 

«* Churchwardens should also remember 
that they are bound to enforce, on all 
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parties liable, the necessity of keeping in 
repair the Chancel, private Aisles, and 
private Seats; and also the Glebe House, 
with the Offices and Buildings belonging 
thereto, and to present the neglect thereof 
at the next Visitation *. 

“ It is of great importance, both to the 
wholesomeness of the Chureh, and the 
preservation of its walls and furnitare, that 
it should be kept free from damp. With 
this view opening casements should be 
placed in its northern and southern win- 
dows for the purpose of ventilation, with a 
provision for their being kept open at 
proper seasons. It is also especially ne- 
cessary to prevent an accumulation of earth 
against the Church. No graves, therefore, 
should hereafter be made within six feet 
of its walls. Where such an accumulation 
has already taken place, the ground so 
raised should be removed, at least to the 
level of the Church floor: or where recent 
graves would make such a removal incon- 
venient, trenches should be opened to that 
depth, so as to admit a free circulation of 
air round the walls, and to carry off the 
water from their foundations, 

“ Though Churchwardens are bound to 
repair, and supply defects of every kind 
with respect to the Building and Furniture 
of the Church, they must not presume to 
make, or permit to be made, any material 
alteration therein, without the authority of 
a Faculty. The erection of a Gallery, 
adding Bells, building new Seats, convert- 
ing open Sittings into close Pews, remov- 
ing a Skreen, changing the site of the 
Pulpit, or Font, or in any respect altering 
the ancient form of the Church, without 
the sauction of the Ordinary, are illegal 
acts, 

“ The distribution of all Seats not held 
by faculty, or prescription, rests with the 
Ordinary, The Churchwardens, as his 
officers, are to allot proper sittings to the 
parishioners, with a due regard to their 
rank, and the number of their families, 
To produce additional accommodation, as 
circumstances change, new arrangements 
may be made ; but the Ordinary will not 
support the Churchwardens in removing 
persons from their accustomed Seats on 
frivolous grounds, 

“* It is the duty of the Churchwardens, 





* « Tf the timber on the glebe lands 
should be cut down and misapplied, or the 
gates and fences improperly neglected, it 
would also be the Churchwardens’ duty to 
represent the circumstances to the Ordi- 
nary.” 
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should the Church become vacant by the 
death or removal of the Incumbent, to 
give immediate notice thereof to the 
Bishop of the Diocese, his Chancellor, or 
Registrar, that due care may be taken of 
the service and profits of the living, by 
sequestration, which is usually directed to 
the Churchwardens, It is then incumbent 
upon them to make provision for the Ser- 
vice of the Church, and also diligently and 
faithfully to secure the revenues thereof, 
by letting the glebe lands and premises to 
the best advantage, collecting such tithes, 
rents, and other dues as may accrue during 
the vacancy, and to render a just account 
thereof to the next legal possessor, or, if 
called upon so to do, to the Ordinary, 

** Lastly, both the new and old Church- 
wardens are bound to attend the Annual 
Visitation. The new, to take the Oath 
of Office, and receive the Articles of En- 
quiry for the ensuing Visitation ; the old, 
to deliver upon oath their Presentments, 
which, by the Canoy, are required to be 
framed at home advisedly and truly (for 
which purpose they are recommended to 
consult with their Minister in framing 
them) and to answer to such enquiries as 
may be made of them relative to the con- 
cerns of the preceding year, 

OATH OF OFFICE. 

You shall swear truly and faithfully 
to execute the Office of a Churchwarden 
within your Parish; and, according to 
the best of your skill and knowledge, pre- 
sent such Things and Persons, as, to your 
knowledge, are presentable by the Law 
Ecclesiastical of thisrealm, So help you 
God. 

OATH OF THE SIDESMAN. 

You will swear that you will be As- 
sistant lo the Churchwardens in the Execu- 
tion of their Office, so far as by Law you 
are bound. So help you God, 


—=<=__—— 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

To vindicate in some degree the 
character of Micah from the charges 
which have been broughtagainst him, 
and to open the condition of the 
Jewish church in the very beginning 
of their state; we may observe that 
the Jews, besides their temple at 
Jerusalem (and before that, their 
tabernacle) had in every city and 
large town a synagogue; and in 
every village, and in some families of 
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distinction, a proseucha, or house of 
prayer. 

‘hat there was a synagogue in 
very large towns, we may plainty 
perceive by Acts xv. 21, where it 
is said, that Moses in old time hath, 
in every city, them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every 
Sabbath-day. That there were pro- 
seuche, or a@des sacra, may be 
collected from various places of 
Scripture. The sanctuary at Si- 
chem, which is mentioned Josh. 
xxiv. 26, was a proseucha, which had 
been first set aside for a place of di- 
vine worship by Abraham (Gen, xii. 
6, 7) ; though probably it might have 
fallen into decay, and have been 
repaired by the Israelites (at least 
by the nen of Ephraim, in whose 
territory it was) after the conquest 
of the land. Hence (Josh. xxiv. 1) 
Joshua gathered all the tribes of 
Israel to Shechem, and there he and 
the elders of Israel, and their heads, 
and their judges, and their officers, 
presented themselves before God. 
Here again, since it was a place 
more holy than others (Judg. ix. 6), 
the men gathered together to make 
Abimelech king: for it was an an- 
cient custom (2 Kings xi. 13, 14) 
to anoint kings in places conse- 
crated to God, if such a place was 
at hand.—Hence also we hear of 
so many Levites coming to Mount 
Ephraim, where they attended on 
the service of God: for Shechem 
(1 Chron, vi. 67) was in Mount 
Ephraim, and given to the Levites, 
1 Chron. vi. 64, 67. 

Another of these houses of prayer, 
was at Mizpeh, where the chiefs of 
the tribes of Israel presented them- 
selves in the assembly of the people 
of God, Judg. xx. 1,2. Hence Sa- 
muel (L Sam, vii, 5) says, Gather 
all Israel to Mizpeh, and J will 
pray for you unto the Lord, It 
might be shewn too, were it neces- 
sary, that similar houses were at 
Bethel and Gilgah (1 Sam. vii. 
16.) where Samuel came in his cir- 
cuits, as well as at Shiloh, 1 Sam. 
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iii. 15, where Samuel is expressly 
said to open the doors of the 
house of the Lord; but the reason- 
ableness of the thing itself is a suf- 
ficient proof. For when the Israel- 
ites were settled in the Holy Land, 
they would of course build places of 
divine worship in every town and 
village, where they might meet to- 
gether to offer up their prayers to 
God, Since the ark could be but 
in one place of the Holy Land, it 
was impossible that they could all 
keep the Sabbath-day there ; and 
therefore reason itself would instruct 
us, that they prepared some places, 
where persons, who lived near to- 
gether, might present themselves 
before God. Butthese places were 
not places of sacrifice. That privi- 
lege, except when a prophet was 
commissioned on an extraordinary 
occasion, was reserved (Lev. i.) for 
the place of the tabernacle.—Indeed 
we may remark, that though these 
houses, as being devoted to holy 
uses, are called houses of God ; yet 
God is not said to dwell in them, 
as in the tabernacle, and afterwards 
the temple ; and therefore came the 
custom among the Jews of praying 
(either singly or in their congrega- 
tion) in the houses of prayer, with 
their faces turned towards the ta- 
bernacle, or the temple. Hence we 
hear, in 1 Kings viii. 30, 35, 38, of 
the assembly’s praying towards the 
temple ; and Daniel, while a captive 
in Babylon, prayed with his face 
turned towards Jerusalem, and 
in consequence towards the tem- 
ple. 

An objection has indeed been 
made to the existence of these pro- 
seuche, drawn from Deut. xii. 5, 
where God orders all the tribes of 
Israel to assemble to the place which 
he shall choose out of all their tribes 
to put his name there, even unto his 
habitation ; there to come and bring 
all their burnt-offerings, and sacri- 
fices, and tithes, and heave-offer- 
ings, and vows, and free-will-offer- 
ings, and firstlings of their herds 
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and of their flocks. And ver. 13, 
God orders his people tu take heed 
that they offer not their burnt-offer- 
ings in any other place.—But if we 
consider, that these proseuchz were 
designed, as their name denotes, for 
prayer only, and not for sacrifice ; 
and that sacrifices, and all vows 
and offerings, were, notwithstanding 
these houses of prayer, always car- 
ried to the tabernacle ; the objec- 
tion will fall at once to the ground. 

I would remark farther, that 
though these proseuchz were not 
used as places for sacrifice, yet that 
a house of prayer, and a synagogue, 
were still, in Scripture language, 
styled houses of God, or God’s 
sanctuaries, as well as the taberna- 
cle, and afterwards the temple. 
Hence in that complaint of David, 
Psal. Ixxiv. 7, 8, the enemy are said 
to have burnt up all the houses of 
God in the land: and Psal. Ixxsiii. 
12, the Moabites and Ishmaelites, 
&c. conspire together, and say, Let 
us take to ourselves the houses of 
God in possession, In David's time, 
therefore, there were houses of God, 
the destruction of which he looked 
upon to be a very great calamity ; 
and by that expression, all the 
houses of God in the land, we may 
see that such houses were built 
throughout the country, as places 
of prayer and devotion. 

They were not for sacrifice, but, 
as I have said, for prayer only; 
and the Levites were designed by 
God to be the praying priests. To 
preserve the religion of God, it was 
necessary that there should be sanc- 
tuaries (as these holy houses are 
called Lev. xxvi. 31); and if there 
were sanctuaries, it was necessary 
that there should be priests. And 
that the Levites were chosen to be 
the praying priests, we may see in 
Deut. x. 8. At that time the Lord 
separated the tribe of Levi to bear 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
to stand before the Lord to minister 
unto him, and to bless in his name 
unto thisday. Some of the Levites 
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waited before the tabernacle,-and 
others must therefore sojourn ; and 
those provincial and sojourning Le- 
vites were to be received at the altar 
on their return, as we may see in 
Deut. xviii, 6. If a Levite come 
from any of thy gates out of all 
Israel, where he sojourned, and come 
with ail the desire of his mind unto 
the place which the Lord shall 
choose, then he shall minister in the 
name of the Lord his God, as all 
his brethren the Levites do, which 
stand there before the Lord. Is it 
not plain from this, that there were 
travelling Levites designed by God 
from the very beginning of the Jew- 
ish state ? 

It may be here asked, if these 
Levites did not succeed, or find 
employment, what provision was 
made for them? On which we may 
observe, that the tenth part of the 
products of the ground, or of herds 
and flocks, was consecrated to God, 
or reserved for the use of his priests. 
Lev. xxvii. 32, Concerning the tithe 
of the herd or of the flock, even of 
whatsoever passeth under the rod, 
the tenth shall be holy unto the 
Lord.—Where we may observe the 
custom of tithing the lambs or 
calves amongst the Jews; which 
was most probably this: They in. 
closed, in a fold or pen with a litile 
door, ali the lambs or calves, and 
placed the dams on the outside. 
At the entrance stood the keeper, 
either shepherd or herdsman, with 
a rod coloured with oker in his 
hand, which he held over them in 
numbering as they passed; and 
every tenth calf or lamb, which 
came out at the call of its dam, 
belonged to the Lord, whether good 
or bad. These tithes we read, 
Numb. xviii, 24. 26, were assigned 
for the use of the Leyites, with this 
restriction only, that they were or- 
dered to take out the tithe of the 
tithe for the sacrificing priests of 
the house of Aaron. . These tithes 
were all brought to the place where 
God’s ark was, and there proper 
divisions made; and if the Levites 
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returned from sojouruing, there was 
a present maintenance for them ; 
Deut. xviii. 6, 7, 8. 

These Levites had ephods of 
common liven, or linteun; for 
though an ephod made of fine- 
twined linen, or byssus, was a gar- 
ment to be made for the high-priests 
only; yet au epkod of common li- 
nen might be worn by any man that 
was consecrated to the service of 
God. Thus Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 18.) 
is said to minister unto the Lord 
girded with a linen ephod; and 
Doeg (1 Sam. xxii. 18.) to fallupon 
the priests, and to slay in one day 
Sourscore and five persons that wore 
alinenephod. Some of these four- 
score and five persons were doubt- 
less Levites ; whose office it was, as 
inferior priests, to assist the other 
priests at the tabernacle. The 
ephod was plainly the distinguish- 
ing garment of every priest. From 
what has been said then, I think we 
may conelude tliat Micah acted 
agreeably to the will of God and 
religious customs established, in 
erecting a house of prayer, aud in 
entertaining a Levite as his priest, 
aud providing an ephod for him, as 
a distinguishing vestinent of a priest 
usual in those days. 

Yours, &c. 
REDIVivVUs. 


ene 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


SiR, 
THAT part of the conference, which 
you gave us ir a forner Number, 
between Feckenham and Lady Jane 
Grey, in which they entered at 
large on the question of the Real 
Presence, but which, from the in- 
tricacy of the argrment, and the 
nature of the subject, I think you 
very judiciously curtailed, has 
brought to my recollection the fol- 
lowing passage, which occurs in 
the account of Bishop Ridley’s Ex- 
amination before the Lords Com. 
missioners, appointed by Queen 
Mary, at Oaford, in 1565; and I 
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trust you will give it a place in your 
valuable Miscellany, not only from 
the clear and satisfactory view 
which it takes of this important 
subject, but from the hint that it 
gives to all disputants clearly to 
define, before they enter on a 
debate ; and have a right under- 
standing of each other's meaning, 
and be satisfied that they are not 
attaching different senses to the 
same word, 
Yours, &c. 
Puito-DIAcRIsIs. 


Lincoln,.—*“* What say you to the first 
Article ? 

Ridley. —“‘ My protestation always 
saved, that by this mine answer, I do not 
condescend to your authority, in that you 
are Legate to the Pope, I answer thus: 
in a sense the first Article is true, and in 
a sense it is false; for if you take really 
for veré truely for spiritually by grace 
and efficacy, then it is true that the natu- 
ral body and blood of Christ is in the Sa- 
crament veré et realiter, indeed and 
really ; but if you take these terms so 
grossly, that you would conclude thereby 
a natural body having motion, to be con- 
tained under the forms of bread and wine, 
veré et realiter, then really is not the 
body and blood of Christ in the Sacrament, 
no more than the Holy Ghost is in the 
element of water in baptism.” 

The notaries not being able to reduce 
the answer to a simple affirmation or de- 
nial of the first Article, the Bishop of 
Lincoln required him, either to grant the 
Article, or to deny it. 

Ridley.—“ My Lord, yon know that 
where any equivocation is (2. e. a word 
having two significations,) except distinc- 
tion be given, no direct answer can be 
made ; for it is one of Aristotle’s fallacies, 
containing two questions under one, the 
which cannot be satisfied with one an- 
swer: for both you and I agree hercin, 
that in the sacrament is the very truce and 
natural body and blood of Christ, even 
that which was born of the Virgin Mary, 
which ascended into heaven, which sitteth 
at the right hand of God the Father, which 
shall come from thence to judge the quick 
and the dead: only we differ in mode, in 
the way and manner of being : we con- 
fess all one thing to be in the Sacrament, 
and dissent in the manner of being there. 
I, being fully by God’s word thereunto 
persuaded, confess Christ’s natural body 
to be in the Sacrament indeed by spirit 
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and grace ; because that whosoever re- 
ceiveth worthily that bread and wine, 
receiveth effectuously Christ’s body, and 
drinketh his blood, that is, he is made 
effectually partaker of his passion: and 
you make a grosser kind of being, enclos- 
ing a natural, a lively, and a moving body, 
under the shape or form of bread and 
wine. Now, this difference considered, 
to the question, thus I answer—that in 
the Sacrament of the altar is the natural 
body and blood of Christ, veré et realiter, 
indeed and really, if you take these terms 
indeed and really, for spiritually by grace 
and efficacy ; for so every worthy receiver 
receiveth the very true body of Christ ; 
but if you mean really and indeed, so that 
thereby you would include a lively and a 
moveable body under the forms of bread 
and wine, then in that sense is not Christ’s 
body in the sacrament really and indeed ?” 





To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
Tue following short statement of 
the doctrines of our most holy re- 
ligion, contrasted with the eorrup- 
tions introduced into it under the 
Papal superstition, and its resto- 
ration in all its primitive purity in 
our own Church, is much at your 
service. 
Your’s, &c. 
A PROTESTANT. 


Pure and simple is the religion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It preaches one God 
in the persons of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost ; and one mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus, It 
prescribes faith in his name, and a holy 
life afier his precepts and example, as the 
conditions —and the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ as the sole means of man’s ac- 
ceptance. It knows of no other mediator 
between God and man, no other inter- 
cessor with the Father, no other saviour 
but Christ; no other sanctifier but the 
Holy Spirit; no other stay, or hope, or 
comfort, no other object of religious ado- 
ration, but God, and God alone, as he is 
revealed in the Scriptures, Saints and 
good men may be remembered with 
lionour, and their virtues imitated; the 
holy virgin may be declared “ blessed 
among women ;” and angels may be re- 
garded “ as ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of 
Salvation ;” but prayer to these, however 
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qualified, is strictly forbidden. ‘“ Stand 
up,” said St. Peter to the kneeling Cor- 
nelius, “ I am alsoa man,” “ I fell down,” 
saith the beloved disciple, “ to worship 
before the feet of the angel, but he said, 
see thou do it not: worship God.” ‘‘ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve.” 

The religion of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
agreeably to the commandment so solemnly 
delivered from Mount Sinai, admits of no 
outward and visible representation of the 
deity; no image, no figure, no changing 
under any pretence whatever of the glory 
of the incorruptible God, into an image 
made like to corruptible man, to bow 
down unto it and to worship it. In two 
only instances does it coudescend to our 
infirmity, and speak to man through his 
senses—in the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. In these the inward 
sanctification of the spirit is expressed by 
the outward cleansing of the water; and 
the crucified~ body, and outpoured blood 
of the Lord, by the broken bread and 
outpoured wine. These are emblems 
calculated to stir up the memory, and 
affect the heart of man; and they are 
means of God’s appointment for the con- 
veyance of the manifold graces of the 
gospel. They are to be received witha 
becoming reverence, forasmuch as they 
are “ the signs and sacraments of so holy 
a thing;” but they may not be worshipped, 
for they are still but water, and bread, and 
wine ; still but creatures, though holy, i. e. 
set apart for a certain spiritual purpose by 
the command of the Almighty. 

The religion of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
not a religion of ceremonies. The laying 
on of hands at the confirmation of the 
baptized, and at the ordination of the 
minister ; the washing with water in bap- 
tism; and the eating of bread, and drinking 
ef wine in the Lord’s Supper, are the 
only ceremonies expressly enjoined and 
handed down by the Apostles. But for- 
asmuch as there is also an institution of a 
regular priesthood in its several degrees 
clearly laid down in the Scriptures, and an 
injunction given not to “ neglect the assem- 
bling of ourselves together,” such ceremo- 
nies must, from the necessity of the case, 
be added by the wisdom of man, as without 
burthening the worshipper, or savouring of 
superstition, may yet serve to mark the 
person of the priest, and preserve the 
decency of public worship. 

Lastly, the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ contains the promise of a Saviour 
in whom all may trust; and a line of duty 
in which all are to walk. It presents 
both these in a wrtéten character for our 
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instruction; it calls on every man to 
** search the Scriptures ;” it commends the 
Berwans, who “ daily searched them ;” it 
exhorts Timothy to continue in them, 
having known them from a child, and 
condemns the Jewish priesthood for having 
taken away the key of knowledge, “ not 
entering in themselves, and hindering those 
that were inclined to enter in.” 

Such is the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as it is found in the Scriptures, 
and existed in the earlier ages of the 
Church—a pure, acceptable, and reasona- 
ble service; fitted for the weakest, ap- 
proving itself to the wisest: the united 
service of the heart and the head: worthy 
of that gracious and divine Being that gave 
it, and the highest glory of every man 
that heartily conforms himself unto it, 

But what a change did each succeeding 
century present in the “ faith once deli- 
vered to the saints.” How did the 
churches one after another fall away, and 
“ leave,” as the Apostle speaketh, “ their 
first love.” Heresies crept in apace: am- 
bition, pride, contention, enthusiasm, and 
profligacy, began the work of corruption. 
The love and faith of many waxed cold, 
Outward pomp increased with the decay 
of inward holiness ; a more sensible wor- 
ship—more addressed to the senses—was 
brought in under the pretext of calling 
forth nrore strongly the spiritual, till 
every church was crowded with its images, 
and every image had its worshipper. The 
commemorative honour which had been 
paid to saints, and the rhetorical addresses 
made yearly at their tombs, grew into 
positive worship: the adoration of the 
Virgin became more and more general, 
and every age added some new title of 
dignity unauthorized by the Scriptures, 
and derogatory from the majesty of God, 
“who giveth not his glory to another.” 
Under a shew of greater humility, media. 
tors and intercessors were multiplied with- 
out number; and angels and saints were 
called on to intercede. with Christ for him 
to intercede with the Father. 

To perpetuate all these sad and gross 
errors, of which the amount might be 
heightened to a degree, of which the inex- 
perienced Protestant has happily no ade- 
quate idea, the Scriptures were sealed up 
and closed; the public prayers were offer- 
ed in an unknown tongue; the power of 
unconditional absolution was vested in the 
priest ; the efficacy of the sacraments was 
magnified, without regard to the qualifi- 
cations of the receiver; the bread and 
wine were declared to undergo a natural 
change, though invisible to the outward 
senses, into the very natural body and 
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blood of the Lord; indulgences to sin were 
openly and shamelessly sold; the people 
were kept in the grossest ignorance, or 
made wholly dependent on the priest for 
all their knowledge; and nothing was 
omitted, that could tend to raise the 
priesthood to a height of unwarrantable 
influence over the minds and consciences 
of men. 

The civil rights of men were at the same 
time invaded; and a power set up, before 
which the most powerful kings, no less than 
the meanest of their subjects, bowed and 
trembled. All Christendom was ira state 
of vassalage and bondage to one man, who 
arrogating to himself the high and sounding 
title of “ Christ’s vicegerent on earth,” so 
little in unison with his other of “ Servant 
of servants,” claimed an unlimited power 
in all matters, whether ecclesiastical or 
civil, even to the releasing (for the further- 
ance of his own ambitious views) subjects 
from their allegiance, and taking away 
crowns from the heads of kings. 

This is a fearful picture, but they that 
are conversant with the history of the 
past, know that it falls far short of the 
reality. 

Under this state of spiritual superstition, 
and civil oppression lay our forefathers ; 
but from this, throngh the mercy of that 
God, who out of weakness bringeth 
strength, and maketh the wicked in their 
very lusts subservient to his gracions pur- 
poses, we have been long delivered. The 
piety, and wisdom, and firmness of our 
martyred ancestors, drew forth from the 
incumbent mays of Papal superstition the 
pure ore of the Gospel, that still lay un- 
derneath:; and that Church, of which we 
are the free and happy members, canie 
forth, iu all its essentials strictly conformed 
to that holy and primitive pattern which 
is laid down in the Holy Scriptures. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
THE following is a copy of a Pope's 
Bull, which I found in the posses- 
sion of one of my parishioners, and 
which I offer to you for insertion 
in your Publication if you consider 
it calculated for your pages, 
1 am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Matt, W. Place, 
Rector of Hampreston. 
March, 1823. 
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The Pope’s Curse, Bell, Book and 
Candle, on a Heretick of Ham- 
preston in the County of Dorset. 
‘« By the anthority of the blessed 

Virgin Mary, of St. Peter and Paul, 
and of the holy saints, we excom- 
municate, we utterly curse, and ban, 
commit and deliver to the devil of 
hell, Henry Goldney, of Hampres- 
ton, in the county of Dorset, an 
infamous heretick, that hath in spite 
of God and St. Peter, whose Church 
this is, in spite of all holy saints, 
and in spite of our holy father, the 
Pope, (God’s vicar here on earth) 
and of the reverend and worshipful 
the canons, masters, priests, jesuits, 
and clerks of our holy Church, com- 
mitted the heinous crimes of sacri- 
lege with the images of our holy 
saints, and forsaken our most holy 
religion, and continues in heresy, 
blasphemy, and corrupt lust: ex- 
cominunicate be he penally, and 
delivered over to the devil, as a 
perpetual malefactor and schisma- 
tic; accursed be he, and given soul 
and body to the devil to be buffet- 
ed; cursed be-he in all holy cities 
and towns, in fields and ways, in 
houses and out of houses, and in 
all other places ; standing, lying, or 
rising, walking, running, waking, 
sleeping, eating, drinking, and what- 
soever he does besides. 

‘We separate him from the 
threshold, from all the good prayers 
of the Church, from the participa- 
tion of holy mass, from all sacra- 
ments, chapels, und altars, from 
holy bread and holy water, from all 
the merits of our holy priests and 
religious men, and from all their 
cloisters, from all their pardons, 
privileges, grants, and immunities, 
all the holy fathers (Popes of Rome) 
have granted to them, and we give 
him over utterly to the power of 
the devil: and we pray to our Lady 
and to St. Peter and Paul and all 
holy saints, that all the senses of 
his body may fail him, and that he 
may have no feeling, except he 
comes openly to our beloved priest 
at Stapehill in time of mass, within 
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thirty days from the third time of 
pronouncing hereof by our dear 
priest there, and confesses his hei- 
nous, heretical, and blasphemous 
crimes, and by true repentance make 
satisfaction to our Lady, St. Peter, 
and the worshipful company of our 
holy Church of Rome, and suffer him- 
self to be buffeted, scourged, and 
spit upon, as our said dear priest in 
his goodness, holiness, and sanctity, 
shall direct and prescribe. 

«Given under the seal of our 
holy Church at Rome, the 10th 
day of August, in the year of our 
Lord Christ, 1758, and in the first 
year of our pontificate. 

C. R. 
8th Oct. 1758, pronounced Ist time. 
15th do, do. 2nd time. 
22nd do. - do. 3rd time. 

** A convent of the order of La 
Trappe is established at Stapehill, 
containing between forty and fifty 
nuns,”’ 


ie 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 


I BEG leave to mention to you an 
instance, which has lately come 
within my own knowledge, of the 
pernicious effects resulting from 
the circulation of novels among the 
lower classes. A medical gentle- 
man and myself were sitting one 
night, about eleven o'clock, engag- 
ed in conversation, when we were 
suddenly alarmed by the shrieks of 
a person in distress, We soon 
found that the shrieks proceeded 
from a young woman, who had 
thrown herself into some water 
near the house. [Having procured 
assisfance, we succeeded in extri- 
cating her from her perilous situa- 
tion; and my medical friend soon 
recognized her as the daughter of 
a poor but honest labourer in the 
village. He therefore insisted on 
accompanying her home ; and, on 
entering the cottage, the first thing 
he observed on the table, lying 
open, was a novel, of a most perni- 
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cious tendency, which the young 
woman confessed she had been 
reading just before she went out to 
accomplish her desperate purpose. 
A slate was also lying on the table; 
and on this sl:te she had acquainted 
her parents with the place where 
they might search for her body on 
the following morning. It appeared, 
on inguiry, that the unhappy young 
woman had suffered some severe 
disappointment, which had preyed 
on her mind, and that the pernici- 
ous principles inculeated in the 
novel had a ‘powerful influence in 
leading her to commit suicide, as 
the speediest remedy for all worldly 
trouble. 

A fever, occasioned by violent 
agitation, and by long immersion in 
cold water, brought this unhappy 
woman, in the course of afew days, 
to her grave. 

Yours, P. 

We make no comment on this 
affecting narrative; but we avail 
ourselves of it, to press on the 
Clergy the important duty of esta- 
blishing parochial libraries in their 
several parishes, that the people 
now no longer ignorant, but de- 
sirous and able to gather informa- 
tion for themselves, may have within 
their reach books at once interesting, 
instructive, and wholesome. We may 
take occasion to return to this sub- 
ject in a future Number. 


ee 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


Ir is my lot to reside in a manufac- 
turing district in the county of Lan- 
caster, where, from various causes, - 
I find the minds of my parishioners 
deeply imbued with rc.dical notions. 
That oracle of sedition who has 
lately said so much on the case of 
tythes has so ingratiated. himself 
into the favour of my flock: the 
Durham Case is so often thrown in 
my teeth when I demand my Easter 
dues, that were it not from a fear of 
injuring my successor, I should cer- 
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tainly relinquish all further attempts 
to obtain them. There is one me- 
thod by which I can obtain them; 
but litigation is a resolution to 
which I should be very unhappy 
were I to be obliged to have re- 
course. This, 1 fear, my parishion- 
ers are aware of, and therefore 
take liberties with my clemency. 
Some amongst them will tell me 
that no authority can compel them 
to pay me; whilst others, a little 
more coolly, though, in all proba. 
bility, not at all less unwilling to 
acknowledge the claim, cry out 
** shew us the law that sanctions 
your demand, and then we will pay 
you.” Here, Mr, Editor, 1 am at 
a loss. Burns will tell me that I 
may make complaint in writing be- 
fore two magistrates, who will sum- 
mon them to appear at their Petty 
Sessions; and that in case of non- 
attendance a distress will be levied 
upon their goods and chattels. If 
after all this the recusant persists 
in the illegality of the claim, he may 
summon me before the Magistrates 
at the Quarter Sessions, and if he 
there find himself thwarted, he still 
has Westminster to repair to. If 
I tell them what I can do, and what 
I will do if they still refuse my 
demand: if I shew them the origin 
and the antiquity of the practice: 
if 1 shew them the propriety of it, 
it is all unavailing. ‘‘ Shew us the 
law and we will be satisfied.”’ I 
have consulted all the books I pos- 
sess that treat upon tythes and ob- 
Jations, but 1 must confess my ig- 
norance of ‘‘ the law’’ farther than 
the one obtained by usage almost 
time out of mind. I do not fear 
of being able to obtain my Easter 
dues, but certainly the payment of 
them would be more comfortably 
demanded, and I am persuaded to 
think, more willingly made, were I 
able, with my demand, to shew the 
ipse dixit of the law which sanctions 
the procedure. 

If you, therefore, Mr. Editor, or 
any of your Correspondents will 
give me any information to what 
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work I may refer for the satisfac- 
tion of my parishioners on this im- 
portant question, I shall always 
feel particularly grateful. 


I remain, 
Yours, &c. 


P May 9, 1823. 





Ir we rightly understand our Cor. 
respondent, his dithculty with re- 
spect to Easter Offerings is not 
respecting the mode of recovering, 
but that of satisfying some of his 
parishioners of his abstract legal 
title to the payment of them. In- 
deed as to the former, with one 
exception, he seems to be informed 
correctly enough; the exception we 
allude to is, that the party refusing 
to pay has, at all events, in his 
power a recourse to Westminster 
Hall after the concurring judgments 
of the Petty and Quarter Sessions 
against him. No recourse can be 
had thither, except where the litle 
to them comes in question; by this 
word title, we do not suppose is 
intended the mere dry question of 
whether they are by law payable at 
all from any person to any person, 
for that the Statute presupposes 
when it gives a remedy for recovery 
of them; but the question whether 
any particular demandant is such 
an incumbent, or so endowed as to 
have a right to claim, or any parti- 
cular party such a parishioner, in- 
habitant, occupier, &c, as ought to 
be called on to pay. 

But adverting to what we con. 
ceive to be the real question on 
which our correspondent desires an 
answer; he says, some of my pa- 
rishioners cry out * shew us the law 
that sanctions your demand, and 
then we will pay you.” If these 
gentlemen mean by this to call upon 
our Correspondent to point out any 
specific written law, which in terms 
declares that a parishioner must pay 
Easter Offerings to their clergyman, 
they make a demand which shews 
the most consummate ignorance of 
the English Law. 

The greater part of our legal 
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rights and duties are founded on 
unwritten custom, supported and 
evidenced by the decisions of the 
courts of justice, and recognized in 
many instances by enactments of 
the Legislature. On this founda- 
tion it is that these very persons 
expect those who deal with them to 
pay for what they buy; on which 
they rely for their rights to their 
own houses, shops, and lands; on 
which they call on their clergyman, 
to bury, baptize, and administer 
the Sacrament; and on this ground 
so evidenced and recognized, the 
claim to Easter Offerings may be 
easily shewn to depend. 

1st. Of the antiquity of the cus- 
tom there can be no doubt; not to 
mention the Statute of circumspecté 
agatis, 13 ©. 1, which recognizes 
them as then a well known pay- 
ment, at the very dawn of the Re- 
formation a Statute 2 and 3 E. 6, c. 
13, speaks of Offerings as perfectly 
established. It is unnecessary to 
labour this point, and nothing can 
be so satisfactory as to date from 
such a period, when the claims of 
the Church were pretty sharply 
looked into, and theré were not 
wanting numerous and ready, and 
strong hands to strip her of what 
she could not properly hold. 

As to the evidence of judicial 
decisions, it is enough to cite the 
short case of Laurence v. Jones, 
Bunbury’s Reports, p. 173, wherein 
it was decreed by the whole Court 
of Exchequer that Easter Offerings 
were due of common right at two- 
pence per head, unless it had been 
custowary to pay more: that the 
vicar ought to have a decree ac- 
cordingly, though there was no 
proof of Easter Offerings ever hav- 
ing been paid, i. e. in the particular 
parish in question, there being a 
lay impropriator, who is not enti- 
tled to offerings, but he only who 
exercises the spiritual function. 

With regard to the recognition of 
the right by the Legislature, it 
must be clear, we imagine, to the 
most unwilling conviction, that 
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whenever Parliament makes a law 
to enforce a payment, it impliedly 
affirms the right to the payment; any 
other supposition would be to re- 
flect in the strongest manner on 
the justice, nay, the common sense 
of the Legislature. Then to look 
no farther than Burns’ Justice and 
Burns’ Ecclesiastical Law will carry 
us; we have the 13 E. 1, the 2 and 
3 E. 6, c. 13, the 7 and 8 W. c. 6, 
and the 53 G. ILI. c. 127; all giving 
modes of recovering the subtracted 
Easter dues, and presupposing a 
right in the clergyman to demand 
them. 

We hope this answer, and a re- 
ference to Burns’ Ecclesiastical 
Law, Tit. Offerings, will satisfy our 
Correspondent’s parishioners; we 
have not thought it worth while in 
so plain a matter to institute any 
deep research ; but if we have mis- 
understood his difficulty, or he has 
still doubts to be satisfied, and will 
consult us upon them again, we 
promise to submit them to our At. 
torney and Solicitor General, and 
he shall have an answer ‘“‘ ex ca- 
thedra.’”’ 


a 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
SIR, 


CONSIDERING your Miscellany as 
a medium for the communication of 
all intelligence, which may be inte- 
resting to the clerical world, I think 
I shall not render an unacceptable 
service by giving your readers some 
account of an establishment now in 
course of formation, which seems to 
me calculated to supply a grand 
desideratum in the present system 
of our clerical education. 

Most of us, I belive, must have 
observed, that there is an interval 
between the time of graduation at 
the University, and the statutable 
age for ordination, which young men 
sincerely desirous of qualitying them- 
selves properly for their sacred call- 
ing, find a great difficulty in turning 
to the best account. It is an inter- 
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val, in which a great deal that re- 
mains to be done ought to be com- 
pleted, and upon the right employ- 
ment of it, there is no saying how 
great a part of the future utility, 
and respectability of the Clergyman 
may depend. For it is idle to sup- 
pose that three years of under- 
graduateship, however industriously 
spent, can furnish the candidate 
even with the requisite knowledge of 
books for entering on his sacred pro- 
fession, much less that they will 
have enabled him to acquire the 
habits of life and thought, which are 
essential to the success of his minis- 
try. lt is no reproach to our vene- 
rable Universities to say this, for 
they do all that they profess to do ; 
all that can be done in the short 
time, which is now usually allotted 
to them. And even if the candi- 
dates for orders should reside fora 
longer period, and complete the 
course warked out by the original 
system of the Universities, still in 
another point of view the establish- 
ment I am now alluding to would 
seem very desirable. Before taking 
upon himself the solemn vows of or- 
dination, I cannot but think that 
some retirement from the gaicty and 
unavoidable interruptions of the 
world must be both necessary and 
delightful fora young man impressed 
as he ought to be with the respon- 
sibility he is about to assume; some 
piace where he may quietly examine 
his own resolutions, marshal his 
doubts and scruples in order before 
him, and earnestly solicit that as- 
sistance which can alone sustain 
the one, and shed a peaceful liglit 
upon the other. The University is 
hardly a fit place for this proving of 
the soul’s armour; it presents in 
these days of awakened energy a 
large and active scene, and to a 
young man of industry and talent 
must necessarily be full of excite- 
ment, and busy competition—in 
many instances it may contain with- 
in itself precisely those very com- 
panions and friends from whom a 
young man circumstanced as I am 
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supposing, would wish for a short 
time to withdraw himself. 

On the other hand complete se- 
clusion and solitude is full of disad- 
vantages—in such a state knowledge 
cannot be so well acquired, nor 
books so readily consulted—and 
more than all those difficulties, 
which an inquiring student will sel- 
dom fail to raise up for himself, 
cannot be so easily, or satisfactorily 
removed. The English Clergymau 
too is the last man, who should ac- 
quire ascetic habits—much of his 
ability to do good depends on his 
easiness of approach, and his know- 
ledge of the manners, and feelings 
of all classes of society. 

The establishment, I speak of, 
steers clear of the disadvantages on 
both sides, and seems to me to have 
recommendations of its own. It is 
proposed in some convenient situ- 
ation within a few miles of London, 
but far enough from it to be out of 
the reach of its interruptions to re- 
ceive a limited number of graduates 
of either University as inmates of a 
Clergyman’s family; while a larger 
number may be accommodated out 
of the house at a very small distanee, 
who will form part of the same so- 
ciety, live under the same superin- 
tendance, and enjoy the same assist- 
ance in the prosecution of their stu- 
dies. An extensive course of theo- 
logical reading on a predetermined 
system will be marked out; lectures 
read daily in the most important or 
the most difficult branches; while 
the students themselves will be call- 
ed on to exercise themselves in 
every thing most useful to their after 
labours, reading, composing, and 
catechetical examination; will be 
invited to a free communication of 
all their difficulties; and have the 
complete use of an extensive li- 
brary. 

In a plan of this sort every thing 
almost will depend upon the head ; 
the Rev. Dr. Burrow, whom you 
certainly know well by reputation, 
is the person who has digested it, 
and is preparing to undertake the 

* 
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management of it. My name and 
my suffrage would add nothing to 
the reputation, which he has earned 
for himself by his own exertions, or 
I should gladly for my own sake, 
not less than his, contribute them in 
this case; I sheokd be proud to say 
how well | know him, and I should 
in advancement of a plan which I 
deem likely to be so highly useful, 
gladly lend the lustre of the most 
approved name. But in truth, nei- 
ther he nor the plan want assistance 
such as mine; the latter has re- 
ceived the warm approbation of 
those emiuent persons, whom his 
duty compelled him to consuit, and 
who were best able to say, whether 
such an establishment was desirable; 
and he himself may rest secure on 
his general character, and profes- 
sional services, and iu a case like 
this, most of all on his several pub- 
lications. To say nothing of those 
which prove the general range of 
his acquirements in other sciences, 
nor of those which are purely con- 
troversial, he may rest upon lis 
** Summary of Christian Faith and 
Practice,” which for the industry 
and accuracy displayed in the com- 
position, and the pious spirit which 
pervades it in every part, I do not 
hesitate to call one of the most 
commendable and serviceable works 
of modern times. 

If I speak strongly, it is because I 
know intimately, and I am sure you 
at least will acquit me of any inten. 
tion, but that of rendering known 
to my countrymen, what I sincerely 
believe calculated to benetit them, 

And [ remain Sir, 
Your well wisher, and 
constant reader, 
NoMICus. 
a. oe 


A short Discourse upon the Reason- 
ableness of Mens having a Reli- 
gion, or Worship of God. By 
George Duke of come ey 
Phenix, Vol. Il. p. 521. 1685. 

My Design in this Paper is, to in- 

duce Men to a Belief of Religion, 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 54 


by the strength of Reason; and 
therefore I am forced to lay aside all 
Arguments which have any depend- 
ence upon the Authority of Scrip- 
ture, and must fashion my Dis- 
course as if [ had to do with those 
that have no Religion at all. 

The first main Question, upon the 
clearing of which I shall endeavour 
to ground the Measonableness of 
Mens having a Religion, or Wor- 
ship of God, is this, Whether it is 
more probable that the World has 
ordered it self to be in the Form it 
now is, or was contrived to be so by 
some other Being of a more perfect, 
and more designing Nature? For 
whether or no the World has been 
created out of nothing, is not mate- 
rial to our purpose; because if a 
supreme intelligent Agent has framed 
the World to be what it is, and has 
made us to be what we are, we 
ought as much to stand in awe of it, 
as if it had made both us and the 
World out of nothing. Yet because 
this latter Question ought not to be 
totally passed by, I shall take the 


liberty to offer some Conceptions of 


mine upon it. 

The chief Argument us’d against 
God Almighty’s having created the 
World, is, That no Man can ima- 
gine how a thing should be made 
out of nothing ; and that, therefore, 
itis impossible he should have made 
the world, because there is nothing 
else out of which it could be made. 

First then, I cannot chuse but 
observe, that to say, Because we 
are not able to imagine how a thing 
should be, therefere the Being of 
that thing must be impossible, is in 
it self a disingenuous way of Argu- 
mentation; especially in those, who 
ut the same time declare they be- 
lieve this World to be Eternal, and 
yet are as little able to comprehend 
how it should be Eternal, as how it 
should be made out of nothing. 

In the next place, I conceive that 
nothing can be properly said to en- 
dure, any longer than it remains 
just the same; for in the instant 
any part of it ischanged, that thing, 
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as it was before, is no more in 
being. 

In the third place, that every part 
of this World we live in is changed 
every moment ; and by consequence, 
that this whole World is so too, be- 
cause the whole is nothing else but 
what is composed of every part ; and 
that therefore we cannot properly 
s@y, this World has continued for 
many Ages, but only that all things 
in this World have been changed for 
several Years together. 

To evade which Opinion, those 
who maintain the Eternity of the 
World, are forced to say, That the 
Matter of it is not changed, but the 
Accidents only. Tho’ this be a sort 
of Argument which they will not 
allow of in others; for when it is 
by the Romanists urged, in Defence 
of Transubstantiation in the Sacra- 
ment, That the Accidents of the 
Wafer remain, tho the Substance of 
it be changed, they reject that as a 
ridiculous Notion: and yet it is not 
one jot more absurd to say, That 
the Accidents remain when the Mat- 
ter is changed, than that the Matter 
remains when the Accidents are 
changed ; nay of the two, the As- 
sertors of this latter Opinion are 
the least excusable, because they 
boldly attribute it to a natural 
Cause; whereas the Romanists have 
the modesty at least to own it for a 
mysterious Miracle. 

But that the Weakness of this Lma- 
gination, of separating Accidents 
from Bodies, may tle plaialier ap- 
pear, let us examine a little what 
the meaning of the word Accident 
is. Accident then does not signify 
a Being distinct from Body or Mat- 
ter, but is only a Word, whereby we 
express the several ways we con- 
sider of what is in a Body, or. Mat- 
ter that is before us, For example ; 
if we perceive a Body to have 
Length, then we consider of that 
Length as an Accident of that 
Body; and when we perceive a 
Body to have a Smell, or Taste, 
then we consider of that Smell and 
that Taste as Accidents of that 
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Body. But in none of these consi- 
derations we mean that any thing 
can have Length, or Smell, or 
Taste, but what really is Body; and 
when any thing, that had a Smell 
or Taste, has left off to have a Smell 
or Taste, it is, because that part of 
it, which had a Smell or Taste, is 
no more init. So that, upon an Exa- 
mination of the whole Matter, I am 
apt to believe, that there can be 
naturally no change of Accidents, 
but where there is a real change of 
Bodies, 

But to proceed a little further, 
the Question being, Whether it be 
more probable that the World, or 
that God Almighty has been from 
all Eternity ; 1 think I may adven- 
ture to affirm, that of two Proposi- 
tions, the least probable is that 
whicti comes nearest to a Contra- 
diction, Now nothing can come 
nearer to a Contradiction than Eter- 
nity, or abiding the same for ever, 
and a continued Changing, or not 
abiding the same one moment. And 
therefore I conclude, it is less pro- 
bable that this changeable World 
should have been from all Eternity, 
than that some other Being, of mere 
Excellence, and greater Perfection, 
should be so, whose very Nature is 
incapable of Change. 

That Being of more Excellence, 
and greater Perfection, I call God; 
and those, who out of a foolish aver- 
sion they have for the Name of 
God, will call it Nature, do not in 
any kind differ from this Notion of 
that Being, but only change its 
Name, and rather shew, they have 
a vain mistaken Annbition of being 
thought Atheists, than that they 
have any Reason strong enough to 
convince them to be so. 

The next Question | shall take 
into Consideration, is this, Whether, 
tho there be a God, it is probable, 
that he should take a more particu- 
lar Care of Mankind, than he does 
of Beasts and other Animals, To 
which I have this to offer, That 
tho there are several sorts of Ani- 
mals, which give us occasion to 
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imagine they have some kind of 
Reason in them, tho not to so great 
a Perfection as Men have; yet 
since uo other animal did ever any 
ove thing, that could give us the 
least cause to believe, they have a 
Conception of another World, or of 
a Deity ; and that no man was ever 
yet born, but had a Conception, or 
at least a Suspicion of it, more or 
less: I say, for this reason, it is 
probable, in my Opinion, that there 
is something nearer a-kin to the 
Nature of God in Men, than there 
is in any other Animals whatsoever: 
and for that Reason, that God Al- 
mighty does take a more particular 
Care of us, than he does of them. 

If then God be Eternal, and it is 
probable there is something in our 
Nature, which is &-kin to the Nature 
of God, it is also probable, that that 
part of us never dics. 

It is also probable, that what by 
it we are prompted most to value 
and esteem, as the highest Perfec- 
tions, good Qualities, and Vertues, 
are Parts of the Essence and Nature 
of God. 

Now of all good Qualities, or Ver- 
tues, it is Justice, which all Men 
do most highly esteem and value in 
others, tho they have not all the 
good Fortune to practise it them- 
selves. For Justice is that good 
Quality, or Vertue, which causes all 
other good Qualities or Vertues to 
be esteemed; nay it is that Vertue, 
without which all other Vertues be- 
come as Vices; that is, they all 
come to be abhored. 

For he who wants Justice, and 
has Wit, Judgment, or Valour, will 
for the having Wit, Judgment, or 
Valour, be the moré abhorred ; be- 
cause the more Wit, Judgment, or 
Valour he has, if he wants Justice, 
the more he will certainly become a 
wicked Man: And he who wants 
Justice, and has Power, will, for 
the having that Power, be the more 
abhorred ; because the more Power 
he has, if he wants Justice, the 
more he will certainly become a 
wicked Man. And therefore, in my 
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Opinion, it is a very unreasonable 
thing for Men, out of a Design of 
extolling God Almighty’s Power, to 
rob him of Justice; the Quality 
without which, even Power it self 
must necessarily be abhorred. And 
pray what can be more disrespectful 
to God Almighty, than to fancy that 
he shall punish us for doing that, 
which he has from all Eternity pre- 
destinated ; that is, compelled us to 
do? It is an act that I can hardly be- 
lieve there ever yet was born a Man 
cruel enough to be guilty of, even 
in the depth of his Revenge. And 
shall we make that an Attribute of 
the most perfect, and the most high 
God, which is beneath the Effect of 
the meanest of Passions in the worst 
of Men? It is, in my Opinion, more 
reasonable to believe, that God Al- 
mighty, out of his Love to Man- 
kind, has given us an Eternal Soul ; 
that an Eternal Being, and Freewill, 
are things in their Nature insepa. 
rable one from the other; and that 
therefore, according to our Actions, 
proceeding from our Wills, God 
Almighty, in Justice, will reward 
and punish us in another World, for 
the good and ill Deeds we perform 
in this. I do not say, that the best 
of our Actions here, are good enough 
to make us deserve the joys of 
Heaven; we must owe them to God 
Almighty’s Grace and Favour, as 
indeed we owe all things else. 
Neither will I take upon me to 
guess at the several degrees of Joys 
there are in Heaven; our dull 
Senses, making it as impossible for 
us to discourse well of those things, 
as it is impossible for a Man born 
blind, to talk well of Colours. Nor 
will I pretend to judge how long, or 
how much God Almighty will pu- 
nish us hereafter; because, for the 
same Reason that we think him to 
be a God of Justice, we must also 
conclude him to be a God of Mercy. 
This only I do verily believe, 
That the more we love him, the more 
he will love us: and the less we love 
him, the worse it will be for us. 
Again, if this Instinct, or Con- 
2¥y 2 
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ception, we have of a Deity, be the 
Ground of our Religion, it ought 
also to be the Guide of our Reli- 
gion: that is, if the strongest rea- 
son we have to believe, that God 
Almighty does take a more particu- 
Jar care of us, than he does of 
other Animals, is, because there is 
something in our Nature, nearer a- 
kin to the Nature of God, than any 
thing that is in any other Animal; I 
say, in all reason, that part of us 
which is nearest a-kin to the Nature 
of God, ought to be our Guide and 
Director, in chusing the best way 
for our réligious Worship of God, 

If then it be probable that there 
is a God, and that this God will re- 
ward and punish us hereafter, for 
all the good and ill things we act in 
this Life; it does highly concern 
every Man to examiue seriously, 
which is the best way of worship- 
ping and serving this God; that is, 
which is the best Religion. 

Now if it be probable, that the 
Instinct which we have within us of 
a Deity, be a-kin to the Nature of 
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God; that Religion is probably the 
best, whose Doctrine does most re- 
commend to us those things, which, 
by that Instinct, we are prompted 
to believe are Vertues and good 
Qualities. And that, I think, with. 
out exceeding the Bounds of Mo- 
desty, 1 may take upon me to af- 
firm, is the Christian Religion. 

And for the same reason it does 
also follow, that the Religion 
amongst Chrisfians, which does most 
recommend to us Vertue and a good 
Life, is, in all probability, the best 
Religion. 

And here T must leave every Man 
to take Pains, in seeking out and 
chusing for himself; he only being 
answerable to God Almighty for his 
own Soul. 

I began this Discourse, as if I 
had to do with those who have no 

Xeligion at all; and now, addressing 
my self to Christians, I shall end it 
with the Words of our Saviour: 

Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and you shall find; knock, 
and it shali be opened unto you. 
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VERSES 
Said to be written by the Author on himself, when he was tn @ 
Consumption. 


Why, Damon, with the forward day 
Dost thou thy little spot survey 
From tree to tree, with doubtful cheer 
Pursue the progress of the year, 
What winds arise, what rains descend, 
When thou before that year shalt end ? 


What do thy noon-tide walks avail 
To clear the leaf and pick the snail, 
Then wantonly to death decree 
An insect usefuller than thee? 
Thou and the worm are brother-kind, 
As low, as earthy, and as blind, 


Vain wretch! canst thon expect to see 

The downy peach make court to thee ? 

Or that thy sense shall ever meet 

The bean-flowers deep embosom’d sweet, 
Exhaling with an evening blast ? 


Thine evenings then will all be past. 
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Thy narxow pride, thy fancied green, 
(For vanity’s in little seen} 
All must be left when death appears, 
In spite of wishes, groans, and tears ; 

Nor one of all thy plants that grow, 

But rosemary will with thee go. 

Dr. GeorGe Seweit, 
Died 1726. 


There is something melancholy in this poor man’s history. He was a physician at 
Hampstead, with very little practice, and chiefly subsisted on the invitations of the 
neighbouring gentlemen, to whom his amiable character made him acceptable; but at 
his death not a friend or relative came to commit bis remains to the dust! He was 
buried in the meanest manuer, under a hollow tree, that was once part of the boundary 
of the Church-yard of Hampstead. No memorial was placed over his remains,”— 


Campbell's British Poets. 
tien cose 


EPITAPH ON MRS. MASON. 


Take, holy earth, all that my soul holds dear : 
‘Take that best gift, which Heaven so lately gave ; 
To*Bristol’s fount I bore with trembling care 
Her faded form : she bowed to taste the wave, 
And died. Does youth, does beauty, read the line ? 
Does sympathetic fear their breasts alarm ? 
Speak, dead Maria! breathe a strain divine ! 
E’en from the grave thou shalt have power to charm, 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent, like thee: 
Bid them in duty’s sphere as meekly move ; 
And if so fair, from vanity as free, 
As firm in friendship, and as fond in love, 
Tell them, tho’ ’tis an awful thing to die, 
(‘Twas e’en to thee!) yet, the dread path once trod, 
Heav’n lifts its everlasting portals high, 
And bids the “ Pure in heart behold their God.” 
Mason, 
Born 1725— Died 1797. 


= 


LINES 


By a Clergyman to his Daughter, (now totally Blind) on 
seeing the last Flower m her Drawing Book. 
Here, hapless maid, here end thy playful pains, 
Nature hath shut the book: thy task is done, 
Of all-her various charms what now remains ? 
To smell the violet and feel the sun! 


In liberal toil thy youthful hands did grow, 
Quick moving at thy better sense’s call; 
That better sense is gone! Their task is now 
To twist the yarn, or grope the friendly wall. 
O lot severe! Earth’s lesson early taught, 
That all is vain, save virtue, love, and truth ; 
We own it, all that through life’s day have wroughit, 
But thou hast learnt it in the morn of youth. 


Pupil of Heav’n thou art—compute thy gain, 
When dulness loads thee, or regret assails : 

All is not lost, for Faith and Hope remain, 
And gentle Charity that never fails. 
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Now love shall glow, where envy might lave burned ; 
Now every hand and every eye are thine ; 

Each human form, each object undiscerned, 
From borrowed organs thou shalt still divine. 


But thy great Maker’s own transcendent light, 
His love ineffable, his ways of old, 

His perfect wisdom, and his presence bright, 
“ Thine eyes and not another's shall behold. 


Ww. 








REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Course of Lectures, containing a 
Description and Systematic Ar- 
rangement of the several Branches 
of Divinity: accompanied with 
an Account both of the principal 
Authors, and of the Progress 
which has been made at different 
Periods, in Theological Learning. 
By Herbert Marsh, D.D.F.R.S. 
and F.A.S, Lord Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, and Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. Part V. On 
the Authenticity of the New Tes- 
tament. Rivingtons. 1820. 


WE laid before our Readers, in the 
last Number, the concurrent testi- 
monies of the earliest Fathers to 
the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, from Jerome in the fourth 
century to Irenzus, who was bishop 
of Lyons about the middle of the 
second. 

To these we shall now add an- 
other testimony, of an internal kind, 
corroborative of the former, and 
drawn from the book itself. 


“ Spurious compositions,” remarks the 
bishop, “* betray themselves, by allusions 
to personsand things, which did not exist at 
the period assigne:! for the composition ; 
by a display of knowledge, which the 
pretended author could not have possess- 
ed; by the delivery of opinions, which he 
could not have entertained; by peculiari- 
ties of language, which accord not with 
his country or his character; by the in- 
troduction of customs and manners, which 
were foreign to the age in which he lived ; 
or by some other discordance, into which 
every impostor is likely to fall, from the 
difficulty of uniformly recolleeting the 
difference between his own situation, and 





the situation of the person, to whom he 
ascribes his work. If therefore the books 
of the New Testament had not been the 
works of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
some incongruity would have been disco- 
vered between those books and the pre- 
tended authors of them, But every thing, 
which we find in the New Testament is 
precisely what we might expect to find, 
from persons so eircumstanced as the 
Apostles and Evangelists. Whether we 
consider the New Testament in reference 
to matters of geography, or in reference 
to states and governments, or in reference 
to prevailing customs, we every where 
find representations, which accord with 
the geography, the policy, and the cus- 
toms of the first century. The facts which 
are recorded, and the sentiments which 
are delivered, harmonize with the country, 
the age, and the character of the several 
writers, The language also is exactly the 
kind of language which such persons 
would have used. In short, every thing 
throughout the New Testament is in uni- 
son with the belief, that the several books 
of it were written by the authors to whom 
they are ascribed.” 


In proof of this assertion, the 
Bishop justly remarks, that, 


“ The various changes, both in the civil 
and in the religious state of the Jews, from 
the reign of Herod the Great to the Procu- 
ratorship of Festus, with the jarring opi- 
nions of the different Jewish sects, are so 
introduced in the historical books of the 
New Testament, as could be expected 
only from writers to whom the civil and 
religious state of the Jewish nation was 
familiar, The divisions and subdivisions 
made by the Romans in the governments 
of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, the sub- 
jection of Judza to a Roman Procurator 
on the banishment of Archelans, its tem- 
porary administration by Herod Agrippa, 
and its subsequent return to the procura- 
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torship, are facts not formally recorded in 
the historical books, but occasionally in- 
troduced, and so introduced, as would be 
done by no writer, who had lived in a 
different country, or in a different age. 
From the intimate knowledge thus display- 
ed by the persons who wrote the historical 
books of the New Testament, we must 
conclude that they were conversant with 
Palestine, and contemporary with the 
facts which they record, The knowledge 
which they display, relates frequently to 
matters so minute, to matters of such 
little apparent interest, beyond the nar- 
row limits of Jada, that a writer of any 
other country, or of any other age, could 
hardly have possessed it. And the diffi- 
culty of obtaining it in any subsequent 
age was further increased by the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the subversion of 
the Jewish state; a subversion so com- 
plete, as to have obliterated among the 
Jews themselves all remembrance of mi- 
nute relations and transactions which pre- 
ceded that event. ‘The history of our Sa- 
viour which is recorded iu the Gospels, 
and the transactions at Jerusalem, record- 
ed in the Acts of the Apostles, must have 
been recorded therefore at a time when 
the Jewish state was stillin being. Nor 
is it merely a knowledge of things relating 
to Judwa, that we find displayed in the 
New Testament. Whether they relate to 
Jerusalem, or relate to Ephesus, or to 
Corinth, or to Athens, or to Rome, we 
find representations that accord with the 
places which are the scenes of action,” 
P. 73. 

Of this accordance, the historical 
books of the New Testament afford 
many instances. The three follow- 
ing are selected by the Bishop as 
peculiarly striking. 

“Tn the third chapter of St. Luke's 
Gospel* it is related, that while John the 
Baptist was preaching in the country 
about Jordan, there came to him certain 
soldiers, who, as appears from the ex- 
pressions used by St. Luket, were not 
merely soldiers by profession, but soldiers 
in actual service. Now the Roman sol- 
diers, who were then stationed in Juda, 
do not appear to have been at that time 
engaged in any war: and though it might 
be reasonaby inferred that St. Luke would 
not have used an expression that did not 
accord with the actual state of things, the 
accordance is not apparent from his own 





* Ver. 14. 
t Lparsvducvos, not OTpATiaTas. 
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narrative. He farther relates in the same 
chapter {, that Herod the Tetrarch being 
reproved by Jol.n the Baptist for Herodias 
his brother Piilip’s wife, and for all the 
evils which Herod had done, added yet 
this above all, that he shut up Jobn in 
prison. But what connexion there was 
between Herod and the soldiers jast be- 
fore mentioned, does not appear. Nor 
does it appear what connexion there was 
between those soldiers and the place of 
John’s imprisonment; though we may in- 
fer that the place of his imprisonment was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Jordan, because the order for his imprison- 
ment was given while Jolin was preaching 
there. Again, in the sixth chapter of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, where St. Mark also men- 
tions the imprisonment of John the Bap- 
tist, and assigns the same reason for it 
which St. Luke did, we find an expres- 
sion applied to the person, whom Herod 
subsequently dispatched with the order, 
that John the Baptist should be beheaded, 
which expression is used for persons who 
are in military service §. Now it does not 
at all appear from the narrative of St. Mark 
why a military person was employed on this 
oceasion, The order for the death of 
Jolin the Baptist was given by Herod at 
an enterlainment, an entertainment at 
which Herodias was present with her 
danglter. The entertainment was given 
on Herod's birth-day |; and, as described 
by St. Mark, it has simply the appear- 
ance of an entertainment given at a royal 
court, Though we must conclude there- 
fore, that St. Mark as well as St. Luke, had 
reasons for employing the particular ex- 
pressions, which they did on this occasion, 
those reasons are not apparent. But we 
shall discover those reasons, if we consult 
the account which Josephus has given of 
the imprisonment and death of John the 
Baptist. It is given in the eighteenth 
book, and the fifth chapter of his Jewish 
Antiquities. From this account it appears, 
that Herod the Tetrarch was then acta- 
ally engaged in a war with Aretas, a king 
of Arabia Petraa, whose daughter had 
been married to Herod, but who returned 
to her father in consequence of Herod's 
ill treatment. Aretas therefore determin- 
ed to invade the territory of Herod ; and 
Herod marched to meet him. Now the 
army of Herod in marching from Galilee 
to the confines of Arabia Petraea, must have 
passed through the country, where John 





¢ Ver. 19, 20. 

§ Lmenovrarwp, ver. 27, On this word 
see Schleusner’s Lexicon. 

|| Mark vi. 21. 
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was baptizing: and accordingly we find in 
the account of Josephus, that the place of 
John’s imprisonment was Machwrus, a 
fortress on the eastern side of the Jordan. 
It further appears, from the same account, 
that this fortress was on the borders of the 
country subject to Aretas ; and this cir- 
cumstance again explains the march of 
Herod’s army into the neighbourhood of 
the Jordan. Here then we find a very re- 
markable coincidence between the expres- 
sions used by the Evangelists, and the ac- 
tual state of things. The soldiers, who 
came to John while he was preaching in 
the country about the Jordan, were sol- 
diers of Herod the Tetrarch, soldiers then 
in actual service: and St. Luke has ac- 
cordingly employed an expresssion which 
denotes such actual service. Now, if this 
Gospel, instead of being written by St. 
Luke, had been fabricated in a later age, 
the fabricator would hardiy have known, 
that the soldiers who came to Jolin the 
Baptist, were soldiers in actual service, 
though the knowledge of it was familiar to 
a contemporary author, On the other 
hand, if (what is certainly possible ) he had 
learnt the fact from the Antiquities of Jo- 
sephus, and used a suitable expression to 
give his work the colour of authenticity, 
he would have taken care to make the 
coincidence apparent, or his object would 
not have been attained. But the coinci- 
dence, though perfect when discovered, is 
not apparent. It resulted from know- 
ledge, which was familiar to the author ; 
and he had no trducement to make a dis- 
play of it, because it was familiar to him. 
A coincidence so perfect, and at the same 
tims so concealed, was never discovered in 
a spurious production.—The expression 
used by St. Mark leads to the same con- 
clusion, The person dispatched by Herod 
with the order that John the Baptist 
should be beheaded, was a person employ- 
ed in military service, because Herod was 
at the head of his army, then marching 
against Aretas, And St. Mark has accord- 
ingly used an expression, in speaking of 
that person, which denotes a military cha- 
racter, The coincidence is very remark- 
able, though it does not appear on the face 
of the narrative. And it does not appear 
on the face of the narrative, because it is 
the coincidence of truth, not the coinci- 
dence of design. Further, on comparing 
the account of Josephus with that of St. 
Mark, we perceive why Hevodias was 
present at an entertainment, which (as ap- 
pears from the preceding statement) must 
have been given while Herod was engaged 
in war, Herodias was the.cause of the war. 
It was on her account that the daughter 
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of Aretas, the wife of Herod, was com- 
pelled by ill-treatment to take refuge with 
her father. And as the war which Aretas 
had undertaken, was undertaken to obtain 
redress for his daughter, Herodias had a 
peculiar interest in accompanying Herod, 
even when he was marching to battle. No 
spurious productions could bear so rigid a 
test, as that which has been here applied 
to the narratives of St, Mark and St. Luke, 

“* Let us now take an example from the 
Acts of the Apostles. At the beginning 
of the twenty-seventh chapter, the author 
relates, that when St. Paul was sent from 
Cesarea to Rome, he was with the other 
prisoners committed to the care of Julius, 
an officer of the Angustan cohort, that is 
a Roman cohort, which had the honour of 
bearing the name of the emperor. Now 
it appears from the account, which Jose- 
plus las given in his second book on the 
Jewish War*, that when Felix was pro- 
curator of Judewa, the Roman garrison at 
Cesarea was chiefly composed of soldiers 
who were natives of Syria. But it also 
appears, as well from the same book +, as 
from the twentieth book of his Antiqui- 
ties {, that a small body of oman soldiers 
was stationed there at the same time, and 
that this body of Roman soldiers was digni- 
fied with the title of SEBASTH, or Augus- 
tan, the same Greek word being employed 
by Josephus, as hy the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles. This select body of Roman 
soldiers had been employed by Cumanus, 
who immediately preceded Felix in the 
procuratorship of Judea, for the purpose 
of quelling an insurrection§. And,when 
Festus, who succeeded Felix, had ecca- 
sion to send prisoners from Caesarea to 
Rome, he would of course entrust them 
to the care of an officer belonging to this 
select corps. Even here then we have a 
coincidence which is worthy of notice; a 
coincidence which we should never have 
discovered without consulting the writings 
of Josephus. But, that which is most 
worthy of notice, is the circumstance that 
this select body of soldiers bore the title 
of Augustan. This title was known of 
course to St. Luke, who accompanied St. 
Paul from Caesarea to Rome, But that, 
in the time of the Emperor Nero, the 
garrison of Czasarea, which consisted 
chiefly of Syrian soldiers, contained also 
a small body of Roman soldiers, and that 


* Bell. Jud, lib. 2. cap. xiii. § 7. Tom. 
II. p. 178, ed. Havercamp. 

+ Cap. xii. §4 5. p. 174. 

{ Antiq. Jud. lib. 20. cap. vi. Tom. I. 
p. 967. ed Havercamp. 

§ Ib, ib. 
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they were dignified by the epithet Augus- 
tan, are circumstances so minute, that no 
impostor of a later age would have known 
them. And they prove incontestibly, that 
the Acts of the Apostles could have been 
written only by a person in the situation 
of St, Luke. 

« T will add only one more example of 
coincidence, which is so much the more 
remarkable, because though it is in all re- 
spects complete, it lies at the same time 
so concealed, as to have excited the sus- 
picion of an error, which suspicion has 
been finally removed by the discovery of 
a Greek coin. In the thirteenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles, the author, 
describing the transactions of St. Paul in 
Cyprus, gives to Sergius Paulus, the Ro- 
man governor of that island, a Greek title, 
which was applied only to those governors 
of provinces who were invested with pro- 
consular dignity *. And on the supposition 
that Cyprus was not province of this de- 
scription, it has been inferred, and inferred 
even by Grotius, that the title given to 
Sergius Paulus in the Acts of the Apostles, 
was a title which did not properly belong 
to him. A passage indeed has been quoted 
from Dion Cassius, who in the fifty-fourth 
book of his Roman History +, speaking of 
the governors of Cyprus and some other 
Roman provinces, applies to them the 
same title which is applied to Sergius 
Paulus in the Acts of the Apostles. But 
as Dion Cassius is speaking of several Ro- 
man provinces at the same time, one of 
which was certainly governed by a pro- 
consul, it has been supposed that, for the 
sake of brevity, he used one term for all 
of them, whether it applied to all of them 
or not. That Cyprus, however, ought 
not to be excepted, and that the title 
which he employed as well as St. Luke, 
really did belong to the Roman governors 
of Cyprus, appears from the inscription 
on a Greek coin, belonging to Cyprus it- 
self, and struck in the very age in which 
Sergius Paulus was governor of that island. 
It was struck in the reign of Claudius 
Cesar, whose head and name are on the 
face of it: and in the reign of Claudius 
Cesar St. Paul visited Cyprus. It wasa 
coin belonging to the people of that island, 
as appears from the word KYII PION on the 
reverse, And though not struck while 
Sergius Paulus himself was governor, it 
was struck, as appears from the inscrip- 
tion on the reverse, in the time of Pro- 
clus, who was next to Sergius Paulus in 
the government of that island. And on this 





* This title is avOdwares. 
+ Page 523, ed. Hanoviw 1606. 
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coin the same title ANOYIIATO® is given 
to Proclas, which is given by St. Luke to 
Sergius Paulus, An engraving of this coin 
may be seen in the plate, which belongs 
to the 106th page of Havercamp’s edition 
ef the Thesaurus Morellianus, And the 
coincidence which it shews is of that de- 
scription, that it is sufficient of itself to 
establish the authenticity of the work in 
whie!. the coincidence is found. 

“ Noris it merely in the historical books 
of the New Testament that we find coin- 
eidences, which argue the authenticity of 
the books in which they were discovered. 
In the Epistles of St. Paul we find perpe- 
tual allusions to places, persons, events, 
and circumstances, which may likewise be 
traced in the Acts of the Apostles, Now 
if those Epistles had been forgeries in the 
name of St. Paul, the imposter would 
either have confined himself to doctrines, 
avoiding altogether such allusions, as, if 
found to be incorrect, might lead to a de- 
tection: or if he possessed the Acts of the 
Apostles, and in fabricating the Epistles 
was thus enabled to make the allusions in 
the latter correspond with the transactions 
in the former, the coincidence between 
the allusions and the transactions would 
have been every where rendered apparent, 
But the allusions in the Epistles of St. 
Paul, though always found to be exact, as 
soon as they are discovered, are in gene- 
ral so little apparent, that various combi- 
nations are necessary, before we can see 
the coincidence. Those Epistles there- 
fure possess the true internal marks of au- 
thenticity, It is unnecessary to give ex- 
amples from the Epistles of St. Paul, be- 
cause they have been numerously given, 
and satisfactorily explained in that excel- 
lent work the Hore Pauline.” P, 78, 


From the evidence to the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament, af- 
forded by these striking coinci- 
dences of facts, the Bishop passes 
to another drawn from the peculiar 
language of the Greek Testament. 


“ Tt is written in a dialect which was 
never used by persons bern and educated 
in any part of Greece. It is such a dialect, 
as would be used by persons who were 
educated in a country where Chaldee or 
Syriac was spoken as the vernacular 
tongue, but who acquired also a know- 
ledge of Greek, by frequent intercourse 
with strangers, Now this was precisely 
the situation of the Apostles and Evange- 
lists: and we find accordingly, that their 
Greek is perpetually mixed with oriental 
idioms. Itis uo objection to this argu- 
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ment, that Josephus, the Jewish historfan, 
has written in Greek of a different de- 
scription. A man of refined education 
may obtain the power of writing in a fo- 
reign language with as much correctness 
as the natives themselves. But the writers 
of the Greek Testament were men in 
humble stations, who never sought to ob- 
tain an exemption from the dialect they 
had once acquired. They were concerned 
with facts, and with doctrines: and if 
these were correctly stated, the purity of 
their diction appeared to them a matter 
of no importance. It is true, that one of 
them was a man of erndition, and more- 
over born at Tarsus, But if St. Paul was 
born at Tarsus, he was educated at Jeru- 
salem; and his erudition was the erudition 
of a Jewish, not of a Grecian school, 

“ The language therefore of the Greek 
Testament is precisely such as we might 
expect from the persons to whom the se- 
veral parts of it are ascribed.” P. 87. 

‘Let us now consider the language of 
the Greek Testament in another relation 
than that of dialect. Let us consider it 
in reference to the sty/e or the manner of 
writing, which is different in different 
books. In the historical books of the New 
Testament we find the simplicity of 
writers, who were more intent upon 
things, than upon words: we find men of 
plain education, honestly relating what 
they knew, without attempting to adorn 
their narratives by any elegance or grace 
of diction. And this is precisely the 
kind of writing which we should expect 
from the persons to whom those books 
are ascribed. In the Epistles of St. 
Paul we find a totally different manner ; 
but again it is precisely such as we should 
expect from St. Paul, His arguments, 
though irresistible, are frequently devoid 
of method: in the strength of the reason- 
ing the regularity of the form is overlook- 
ed. Though occasional reference is made 
to Greek poets, we trace in none of his 
Epistles the characters of Greek philoso- 
ply. The erudition there displayed is the 
erudition of a learned Jew; the argumen- 
tation there displayed, is the argumenta- 
tion of a Jewish convert to Christianity 
confuting his brethren on their own 
ground. Who is there, that does not re- 
cognise in this description the Apostle, 
who was born at Tarsus, but educated at 
the feet of Gamaliel? 

“*If we farther compare the language of 
the New Testament with the temper and 
disposition of the writers, to whom the 
several books of it are ascribed, we shall 
again find a correspondence, which im- 
plies that those books are justly ascribed 
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to them. The character of the disciple, 
whom Jesus loved, is every where im- 
pressed on the writings of St. John, 
Widely different is the character impress- 
ed on the writings of St. Paul: but it is 
equally accordant with the character of 
the writer. Gentleness and kindness were 
characteristic of St. John: and these qua- 
lities characterize his writings, Zeal and 
animation marked every where the con- 
duct of St. Paul: and these are the qua- 
lities which are every where discernible in 
the writings ascribed to him.” P. 92. 

It is with these words that the 
Bishop concludes his masterly view 
of the evidence in favour of the au- 
thenticity of the New Testament, 
and we most heartily join with his 
lordship in saying, that it is unne- 
cessary to allege any further argu- 
ments. 

* The internal marks of authenticity 
are so numerous, so various, and some of 
them so extraordinary, that they never 
could have been discovered in spurious 
productions. And if to this internal evi- 
dence we add the weight of that external 
evidence which has been given, we have 
such an accumulation of proof, as esta- 
blishes the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment beyond the possibility of doubt.” 
P. 98. 


a 


Christ's Title, ‘* The Son of Man,’’ 
elucidated from its application in 
the Gospel according to St. John. 
A Sermon preached before the 
University of Cambridge, on the 
Commencement Sunday, June 30, 
1822. By William Ainger, D.D. 
Formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College; Viear of Sunninghill, 
Berks ; and Superintendent of the 
Clerical Institution at St. Bees, 
Cumberland. 8vo. 24 pp. Ri- 
vingtons. 1822,—John xii. 34, 


“ I wave thus briefly investigated, in 
their order, the several instances * in which, 
according to the Evangelist St. John, our 
Saviour chose to distinguish himself by 
that remarkable appellation, (the Son of 
Man) which some have said is a title of 
humility, designating his human nature as 





* John i. 51. iii, 13, 14, v. 27. vi. passim, 
viii, 28. xiii. 31. 
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considered apart from the divine, and 
which others Lave not scrupled to affirm 
is even framed so, as intentional!y, and ne- 
cessarily, to exclude the idea of a divine 
nature altogether. And now, deliberately 
weighing the whole evidence, built, as it 
is, on a consideration of the circumstances 
and views of the speaker, as far as the 
historian enables us to ascertain them, 
how are we, at length, to decide the ques- 
tion in my text, ‘ Who is this Son of Man?’ 
The notion it conveys is, doubtless, one 
which involves within it nothing less than 
the fundamental doctrine of the Gospel? 
I mean, the doctrine of the incarnation of 
the Son of God; that doctrine, on the cer- 
tainty of which, our assurance of the effi- 
caey of his atonement, mediation, interces- 
sion, of all he did, all he endured, all he 
taught, must, in fact, depend ! 

“ Some, however, have been accus- 
tomed to think our Saviour’s language suf- 
ficiently explained; when it is viewed 
merely as a reference to the same title of 
the Messiah previously employed in Da- 
niel’s prophecy, to which we have just had 
occasion to allude, Most indisputably 
such a reference does exist, and is, in more 
than one instance, very decidedly marked. 
Yet to make this reference the limit to his 
full and appropriate general meaning, is 
surely to err gravely: and on the same 
side, too, on which the Jews themselves 
did, in the contracted interpretation they 
so universally gave to this very passage. 
May we not rather say, that tlhe title 
throughout the Gospels (and why not, then, 
in Daniel also?) seems to refer, nay does 
refer in fact ! to a much earlier prophecy ? 
to the most ancient as well as the most 
important prophecy recorded in the Bible; 
to the original assurance made to our first 
parents after their fall, that the seed of 
the woman should bruise the head of -the 
serpent *!” By denominating himself ‘ the 
Son of Man,’ what else, in short, can be 
understood, than that our Lord affirmed 
himself to be this promised seed? the same 
‘ Emmanuel,’ or ‘God with ust,’ after a 
lapse of many ages predicted again by 
Isaiah, and at length announced under that 
name by the angel, to the virgin mother of 
Jesus! ‘Thus the Apostle Paul expresses 
this ‘ great mystery of godliness +,’ in the 
fourth chapter of his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians: ‘ When the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his Son made of a 
woman §.’ ‘ TheSon of Man,’ was then no 
other than ‘ God manifest in the flesh |] :’ 





+ Isai, vii. 14; Matt. 
§ Gal, iv, 4, 


* Gen. iii, 15. 
i.23. $1 Tim. iii, 16. 
| 4 Tim, iii, 16. 
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that Son conceived, indeed, and born of 
Mary, but begotten of the Holy Ghost, 
and destined, by his life and death, to re- 
pair the effects of the original transgression, 
and finally to triumph over the power and 
malice of Satan. And the whole of the 
inference af which we here arrive, seems 
to be almost necessarily deducible from a 
part of the passage in immediate connexion 
with my text. For having just declared, 
that ‘ the hour was come that the Son of 
Man should be glorified *,’ ‘ Now,’ he ex- 
claims, ‘is the judgment of this world: 
now shall the prince of this world be cast 
outt!’ 
el 


A Scriptural Account of the Nature 
and Employment of the Holy 
Angels ; partly occasioned by two 
Poems, recently published, the 
Title of one and the Subject of both 
being the ‘ Loves of the Angels.’ 
By Charles Spencer, A. M. Vicar 
of Bishop’s Stortford, Hertford- 
shire. 8vo. 24 pp. Rivingtons. 
1823. 


“ Sucu are the plans, present and to come, 
which the Almighty accomplishes by the 
ministry of his angels: and it is thus ap- 
parent, as we undertook to shew, that 
men are connected with and interested in 
their agency f. 

** The sect of the Sadducees denied 
their existence, though the Jews, as we 
have seen, were in general persuaded of 
their being, and tutelary functions, 

“ The error of our own times differs 
from the judgment of these ancient scep- 
tics, though it may probably originate in 
identity of principle, an ignorance of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

‘+ It is painful to advert to some mo- 
dern publications, which have issued from 
the press, in a captivating form, recom- 
mended to some by the celebrity of the 
authors, and engaging to others, from the 
licentiousness of the idea, The subject 
of this double and insinuating pestilence, 





* John xii. 23. t Ibid. ver. 31, 

t The office of the Holy Angels is con- 
sidered by Mr. Spencer to be two-fold: 
their heavenly, “ to wait about the throne 
of God, and worship, and adore him, and 
celebrate his praise ;” their earthly, to ex- 
ecnte the divine vengeance on nations and 
individuals, and watch over the objects of 
the divine mercy, as “ ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister for them who shall 
be heirs of salvation.” 
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is a flat contradiction to the authority of 
the Scriptures, though it claims to be 
founded on the book it insults, aud is 
falsely described as a scriptural fact, and 
not as afable of the human imagination. 

** It came to pass, when men began to 
multiply upon the earth, and daughters 
were born to them, that the sons of God 
saw the daughters of men, that they were 
fair, and they took them wives of all whom 
they chose.’ 

“« The sons of God,’ according to the 
judgment of these commentators, is sup- 
posed to signify the holy angels; and this 
assumed interpretation of the phrase, has 
suggested the calumnious and profane idea, 
which has been made the subject and the 
title of the volume. 

If, however, we examine the words, 
and compare, as we ought, the text with 
the context, it will appear to every candid 
inquirer, that the above interpretation is 
forced aud unscriptural. 

“ The historian is here describing the 
wickedness which provoked the boundless 
ruin of the deluge, and vindicating that 
exemplary decree of justice, by recording 
the forbearance which delayed the sen- 
tence. He relates, in the three preceding 
chapters, the origin and progress of evil in 
the world—its origin in the fall and temp- 
tation of Adam—its progress in the dread- 
ful fatricide of Cain. The sacred author 
then proceeds to name the children and 
posterity of Adam ; and informs us, at the 
conclusion of the fourth chapter, that, du- 
ring the life-time of his grand-son, Enos, 
* men began to call themselves by the 
name of the Lord’, as if he had said, in the 
midst of the growing corruption and ido- 
latry, some men attached themselves to 
the true God, and devoted their lives to his 
honour and service. 

* The next historical fact which is re- 
lated, and which is contained in the chap- 
ter just referred to, is that these men, 
whom the sacred writer Aere calls the 
* sons of God,’ saw the ‘ daughters of men 
that they were fair, and they took them 
wives of all whom they chose.’ The Sons 
of God and the daughters of men are here 
opposed to each other, and this is plainly 
intended to convey, that they who called 
themselves by the name of the Lord, that 
is, the devout worshippers of the true Je- 
hovah, in process of time, formed marriage 
contracts with the corrupt families of pro- 
fane men, by which the wickedness of the 
world was increased. 

“« The historian’s design in recording 
the fact, is to account for the total depra- 
vity of the species, and to point out and 
place in their consecutive order, the com- 
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mencement, the progress, and the univer- 
sality of evil. 

“ If, then, it be admitted as a rule of 
discussion, that Scripture is always to be 
interpreted by Scripture, it follows that 
the phrase, in the passage we are contest~- 
ing, means only the worshippers of the 
true God, and was not intended to signify 
the angels. 

“ This interpretation having been refu- 
ted, all the calumnies erected upon the 
base of it, are effectually overthrowo. It 
puts to silence the ignorance of foolish, 
and exposes the malevolence of profane, 
men,—it shelters the unsullied holiness of 
the Deity, and the character of the sacred 
volume which reveals him, from the appa- 
rent design, but abortive attempt, of those 
who would wound the reputation of both 
by an indirect attack. 

“ We return, in conclusion, to those 
parts of the subject which have escaped 
the injuries of licentious criticism, and re- 
sume, for the sake of its practical uses, the 
agency of Providence by the ministry of 
the angels. 

“ Philosophy has discovered that the 
globe we inhabit holds but a very inconsi- 
derable place in the illimitable regions of 
the universe, The conjectures which teach 
us that the planets are worlds, revolving, 
like the earth, periodically round the sun, 
ard that every star is, probably a sun, and 
the centre of a system similar to our own, 
embarrass the mind with the wonder they 
create, and furnish it with proportionable 
ideas of the Architect wlio planned and 
constructed the whole. 

‘¢ But in the midst of the solemn admii- 
ration which arises when the eye, surveying 
the starry universe, comprehends as many 
of its constituent parts, as the limits of the 
organ, or the boundary of the horizon will 
suffer it to behold,—in the midst of the 
intense feeling and thought inspired by the 
starry canopy of heaven—a doubt will 
arise, like a cloud in the expanse, that man, 
as an individual, is too minute to come 
within the compass of his Maker’s obser- 
vation. ‘ When,’ says the Psalmist, * I 
consider thy heavens and the works of thy 
fingers, what is man that thou art mindful 
of him, and the son of man that thou visit- 
est him!’ 

“ Tu the midst of these natural misgivings 
of the mind, revelation, like a sunbeam 
breaking through a cloud, sheds a ray of 
light and hope upon the soul. It informs 
us, that the Maker is the preserver of his 
creatures ; that the author of our being is 
the protector of our lives; that the creator 
of the world is ever attentive to the minu- 
test parts of the whole. A sparrow falls 
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not without his providence ; and man, high- 
ly favoured man, is the object of the angels’ 
care! 

“ Let the Christian reflect on the wots lers 
which heaven has wrought in his behalt, 
and let it teach him to respect and reve- 
rence himself, and adore the beneficence 
of his Maker. Let him scale the summit 
of his own consequence, and when he ob- 
serves how highly man is estimated by 
God, he will be shocked to observe how 
low sin will make him fall! 

“* Remember, therefore, the dignity of 
man! Remember that the angels who mi- 
nistered to the Redeemer, are sent to mi- 
nister for him! Remember that the angels 
observe his behaviour, that they attend and 
inspect him in the secrecy of retirement, 
and accompany him in the public service 
of the sanctuary. Copy, therefore, the 
example of those who are appointed by 
providence to observe yours. Copy their 
devotion, fidelity, and diligence, in the 
service of your great Creator. Copy, also, 
their ready and unwearied zeal in doing 
good to your fellow creatures, and the 
angels will rejoice, and the Almighty will 
reward your works of piety aud love! 

“ It may be proper to add, with a view 
to supply right ideas, and also to correct 
erroneous impressions, if any such have 
originated in the antecedent remarks, that 
the persons of the angels, though their pre- 
sence and offices entitie them to our reve- 
rence, are not to be regarded as objects of 
worship. The Essenes, a very ancient sect 
of the Jews, were remarkable for this, 
among other delusions; and we find St. 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Colossians, ex- 
horting his disciples to beware of their 
doctrine. St. John also entertained a si- 
milar persuasion, but the angel rejected 
the homage he would have paid him. ‘ I, 
John, saw these things and heard them ; 
and when I had heard them, I fell down 
to worship before the feet of the angel 
who shewed me these things. Then saith 
he unto me, See thou do it not. Iam thy 
fellow servant. WORSHIP GOD!!!” 


i 


Uniformity of Opinion in the 
Clergy, essential to the Interests 
of the Established Church:—A 
Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of Wickham Market, on 
the 25th of April, 1822; being 
the Festival of St. Mark, Before 
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the Rev. and Ven, Henry Denny 
Berners, B.C.L. Archdeacon of 
Suffolk ; and the Rev. the Clergy 
of the Deaneries of Wilford, Loes, 
and Orford. By the Rev. Cuth- 
bert Henley, M.A.—1 Cor. i. 10. 


“ Tue other branch of our public use- 
fulness has respect to the interests of 
TRUTH and RELIGION, As we cannot be 
indifferent to the happiness of others, and 
as there can be no real happiness without 
TRUTH and RELIGION, we shall ever be 
anxious to promote TIteM. ‘Ye,’ said 
our Lord to his disciples, ‘are the salt of 
the earth; ye are the light of the world * ;’ 
if we, like them, have salt in ourselves, it 
will not only preserve us from error and 
corruption, but extend and communicate 
its salutary influence to others also; our 
minds being enlightened by the truths of 
religion, those we converse with will na- 
turally feel its effects, by our seeking 
every fit occasion to reclaim them from 
error ; in endeavouring to convince them, 
that we aim not at vain disputation in 
contending for victory, but are ready, as 
much as lieth in us, to bring them, for 
their own sake, to an acknowledgment of 
the truth, and to a conformity of opinion 
with ourselves in the best and perhaps 
purest system of worship now existing, 
that established by law in this kingdom as 
‘compacted together+,’ in the rites and 
ceremonies, the forms and services, the 
rubrics and liturgy of our Church, which 
are at once reasonable, becoming, and 
proper; well calculated to answer all the 
several purposes for which they were pro- 
vided ; well adapted to all the exigencies 
for which they are required, and entirely 
agreeable to the word of Gop. The 
prayers of our Liturgy are also in them- 
selves expressive of the various wants of 
MANKIND, as to their temporal and eternal 
interests ; they are compiled in ‘ the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding {,’ ‘ of coun- 
sel and ghostly strength, of knowledge and 
true godliness § ;’ their end is the edifica- 
tion of mankind, by declaring the revealed 
will of God, by teaching the doctrine of 
his blessed Son, by endeavouring through 
the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit, to unite Christians to each other in 


« * Matt. v. 13, 14.” 

“ + Ephes, iv. 16.” 

“ t Isaiah xi. 2.” 

“ § Prayer ef the Bishop in the Order 
of Confirmation,” 
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one and the same spirit, mind, and judg- 
ment; a better, a wiser, a more complete 
system of worship than our Church Litur- 
gy, no man has ever been able to frame or 
to compose; it has descended to us with 
the weight of many men’s judgment ; men, 
remarkable for piety, learning, soundness 
of opinion, who with deliberate advice, 
and assisted by each other’s counsel, have 
consented thereunto, It has come down 
to us with the asseat, experience, and ap- 
proval of many ages, with all the sanction 
of Church authority, united to the long 
usage of Established Government ; in every 
essential point it well agrees with the 
tenor of the Scriptures, is expressive of 
all the truths of Scripture, and has been in 
daily and sabbatical use in allits appointed 
services for a succession of ages: therein 
is fit opportunity for all with one heart and 
one mouth, to glorify God the Father of 
our Lord and Saviour, to worship him in 
the same mind, and be themselves united 
in the same judgment.” 


—_——— 


A Sermon, preached before Henry 
John Dickens, Esq. Official, and 
the Clergy of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, at the Archidiaconal 
Visitation, held at Beverley, on 
Wednesday, July 5, 1822, and 
published at their Request. By 
the Rev. Joseph Coltman, M.A. 
Rector of  Scrafield-cum-Ha- 
meringham, Lincolnshire ; and 
Perpetual Curate of the Minster, 
Beverley.—John xvii. 20, 21. 


“ You, my lay Brethren, who are sin- 
cerely and conscientiously attached to the 
religion of your forefathers, the religion in 
which you were born and educated, that 
form of sound doctrine and pure worship 
which the Martyrs and Confessors of the 
Reformation recovered,—observe, I do 
not say established, but recovered, for you 
from the corruptions of papal tyranny, 
you, I trust, in what has been this day 
said, will see reason to persevere in the 
wise and safe path which you have chosen ; 
and for you, if any such there be who have 
received an unfortunate bias, who are 
wavering, who are doubtful, who perhaps 
have associated yourselves with self-con- 
stituted, self-regulated Christian commu- 
nities, may I hope that what has now been 
alleged from this place may induce you to 
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consider the ground on which you stand, 
to see that it is not so certainly safe and 
innocent as some people may represent it, 
to refuse to communicate with the Church 
through that portion of it established 
among yourselves ; that needless division 
is no slight offence, that itis not a matter 
of indifference with what body of Chris- 
tians we unite, that itis a sabject regarding 
which we ought to use diligent, scrupulous, 
and conscientious enquiry, and to submit 
to the authority of Christ and his Apostles, 
rather than to the dictation of man. 

“ To you, my Reverend Brethren, it is 
unnecessary for me to use many words for 
the purpose of calling your attention to 
this subject. You are undoubtedly suffi- 
ciently alive to its importance. But it 
may be a matter of difficulty and nicety 
to determine how we ought toact. If we 
make this the subject of our common ad- 
dresses to our parishioners, is there not 
danger that we may excite prejudices 
against our Ministry? May we not be 
suspected of preaching ourselves rather 
than Christ? And may not our accept- 
ability be diminished, and our means of 
usefulness curtailed? At the same time to 
omit altogether the mention of a subject so 
important, and the discussion of which the 
temper of the times renders so evidently 
necessary——does it not wear the appear- 
ance of a cowardly dereliction of duty? 
Is it not important for us to secure the 
proud satisfaction of having to say, what- 
ever be the event, ‘ Liberavimus animas 
nostras”” And may not some medium be 
hit upon to convince our hearers that we 
do not seek theirs but them? But I 
would not venture to interpose my advice. 
Let me rather recall to your recollection 
the advice of one, to whose authority I 
have already appealed, one whose advice 
was entitled to peculiar respect, as well 
from its real excellence as from the sanc- 
tion of its anthor’s name, ‘ You ought,’ 
says Bishop Horsley, (addressing himself 
to his Clergy) ‘ you ought, in your dis- 
courses from the pulpit, to take frequent 
occasion to instruct the people in the 
origin, the nature, and the privileges of 
that society which is called the Church, 
and set forth to them how much it is the 
duty of every member of the Church to 
hold the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace, and the guilt that is incurred by 
separation from Communions *.’” (P. 22.) 

“In every assembly of our National 
Clergy there are those of different situa- 
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tions, different talents, and different ages, 
all having in COMMON THE SAME WOKK, 
WHICH THEY ARE BOUND TO ACCOM- 
PLISH BY THE SAME MEANS, IN THE 
SAME MIND AND JUDGMENT! To such 
as have been employed in this Christian 
labour for the long period of forty years, 
or nearly half a century, the day which 
will finally close their earthly ministry, is 
humanly speaking not far distant, amid the 
lassitude and infirmities naturally incident 
to old age, the reflection of a life of useful 
exertion in the service of the Church can- 
not but in every sense be gratifying and 
satisfactory, and is the best reward they 
can receive on this side the grave, To 
those, who have many-years yet to come, 
the lives and examples of their brethren 
gone before, will afford the best en- 
couragement, and strongest incentive to 
exertion ; they will walk in the same path, 
and follow the same course, ‘ watching 
thereunto with all perseverance *,’ ‘ as 
they that must give an accountt ;’ an ac- 
count not only of their own lives, but of 
the souls of all that have been committed 
to their charge. Having this awful truth 
of general account in the day of judgment 
deeply impressed upon our minds, may 
its influence be manifested in our public 
ministry, and the tenor of our conduct; 
may the end and aim of our lives be the 
furtherance of religion in the service of 
the Church, that so the enemy and they 
who are without, may be ‘ put to silence ¢,’ 
having no evil thing to say of us.” P. 15, 


a 


Notes during a Visit to . Egypt, 
Nubia, the Oasis, Mount Sinai, 
and Jerusalem. By Sir Frederick 
Henniker, Bart. Pp. 350. Mur- 
ray. 1823. 


IF it were not for some faults, which 
demand graver feelings, and severe 
reprehension, there would be much 
im this book both in its defects and 
in its merits to amuse us. Of its 
merits, what it tells us, and how it 
tells it, we will try presently to give 
as good an account as our limits 
will allow ; but we must first dispose 





“ * Ephes. vi. 18,” 
“ + Heb. xiii, 17.” 
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of its defects, and its inexcusable 
faults; whatever censure we may 
bestow will be administered in the 
pure spirit of justice, we are ac- 
tuated by no personal feeling, we 
possess indeed no personal know- 
ledge whatever of the author; we 
trust, therefore, it will be received 
with candour, and serve to excite re- 
flection in his mind. We think a 
young man of his talent need only 
have such faults as we allude to, 
fairly pointed out to his attention, 
to be convinced of their magnitude, 
to be sorry for the commission of 
them, and to offend in the same 
way no more. 

It is somewhat amusing to see 
vanity on the one hand make a man 
do, what pride on the other tells 
him it is beneath him to do. The 
conflicting passions are their own 
punishment ; the work, whatever it 
may be, is in consequence always 
ill done, and the doer generally 
made ridiculous. For though vanity 
will have the thing done,’ pride in- 
sists it shall be done currente 
calamo, without labour or effort, 
that if the attempt is unsuccessful, 
there may be no apparent defeat, it 
being more palatable to attribute a 
failure to idleness and disregard of 
the object, than to want of ability 
to attain it. This is exactly the 
feeling under which many an aristo- 
cratic author now takes pen in hand ; 
they desire the reputation of talent, 
and are tickled with the pleasure of 
seeing themselves in print; but then 
book-making is a mechanic employ- 
ment, in which they stand a chance 
of being rudely jostled by low-born 
men ; there is no red book in litera- 
ture, no herald’s office in the king- 
dom of the Muses. The expedient 
resorted to, (and an unhappy one it is) 
is to limit their endeavours rather to 
a display of talent, than to the pro- 
duction of a good book,—they are 
satisfied posse videri. Thus their 
perishable productions come out 
under the name of Hints, Sketches, 
Notes, Notices, Journals ; if an im- 
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portant subject crosses their way, it 
is enough for them to start it, and 
throw out a dashing observation 
upon it, or a sarcastic remark on 
the opinions often ill understood of 
preceding writers; but it is never 
deemed necessary to follow it out, 
or lead the reader’s mind to any 
useful result.” So again, if their 
route embraces some object of par- 
ticular interest, their account of it 
will be often meagre and brief in an 
inverse ratio, to what might be ex- 
pected of them by their readers, for 
they are tied to no rules; caprice 
and whim may be with some people 
even indications of talent; and as 
they travelled for their own amuse- 
ment, and write for their own 
amusement, soliciting no applause, 
and needing no gain, they deem 
themselves at full liberty to give or 
to withhold, when, what, and upon 
what principles they please. 

Sir Frederick Henniker’s book is 
written upon this system :—* I have 
been persuaded,” says he, “‘ to make 
a book.” We should like to know the 
weight and number of those suppli- 
cants, who could persuade him to 
such an infinite condescension. 


“ But T have made it as short as possi- 
ble, and to this accidents have contributed, 
Part of the following was written to a 
friend to whom, verbum sat; the amuse- 
ments of drawing and shooting prevented 
me the trouble of makinglong notes ; what 
I did write has but lately arrived in En- 
gland, and part of my papers have been 
lost.” ( Preface.) 


We should infer from this passage, 
that the materials of the work, how- 
ever scanty, were composed on the 
spot, and at the time when the cir- 
cumstances related happened, but 
that they have since been worked up 
into their present shape. If this be 
so, it isa curious, but nota singular 
instance, of what we have been al- 
luding to, the desire at once to ap- 
pear clever, and yet to withdraw 
from the range of criticism ; for the 
whole work is in the present tense, 
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and studiously affects the most ne- 
gligent, slip-shod, persiflante torm, 
of a smart modern journal. If we 
are wrong in our conjecture, and 
this book be really what it assumes 
to be, Sir Frederick Henniker’s 
notes of what he saw, heard, and 
felt, written down at the time and 
on the spot, it is reprehensible on the 
same ground. Surely it is great 
want of modesty, it argues a blunt- 
ness of feeling to suppose, that the 
idle thoughtless notes of a sporting 
young gentleman, with his gun in 
hand, are fit for the public eye ; it 
is a melancholy thing to see this 
transfer of the frivolous tone, and 
semi-barbarous language of the 
drawing-room, to the durable, and 
what ought to be, the well consi- 
dered records of the press, The 
prevalence of this habit is one of the 
growing evils of the facility of print- 
ing, and of an age of sciolist 
readers; nothing tends at once so 
much to corrupt our idiom, and to 
weaken our reasoning powers. When 
we consider what has been the con- 
duct of many really great men in 
this respect ; how many works they 
have been willing to consign to the 
flames, because they have not been 
able to bestow upon them that grave 
and final consideration, which in 
their opinion, a due feeling of what 
they owed to themselves and the 
world, imperatively demanded; we 
caunot but be struck with the con- 
trast—our reflections are not very 
flattering to such men as the writer 
before us. The Greeks, we believe, 
made modesty the mother of all the 
virtues, and thus much at least seems 
unquestionable, that virtue pre-sup- 
poses a due respect for others and 
oneself. Sir Frederick did not en- 
tertain much of either, when he pub- 
lished an account of an intrigue into 
which he entered, it seems only be- 
cause “any thing is better than 
ennui,’’ P, 35. 

But the same spirit has led him 
into more unpardonable errors ; we 
are not such recluse livers as not to 
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know that half the wit of fashionable 
conversation consists in a certain 
levity of tone, and in the application 
of ordinary, or even low terms, to 
subjects and persons of gravity and 
importance. We do not deny the 
occasional smartness of this, though 
it is obvious, that it must as a spe- 
cies of wit rauk very low, as every 
man by practice may attain to the 
command of it, it being little more 
than the use of a certain prescribed 
cypher. But when this wit is trans- 
ferred to sacred subjects, it is not 
very venial even in conversation, 
and in deliberate publication wholly 
without excuse. > 
When we say that Sir Frederick 
has been repeatedly guilty of this 
gross abuse, let us not be misunder- 
stood as imputing to him more than 
we mean; we would charge no man 
even with a trifling offence lightly, 
and least of all would we impute 
to any man, what we think so very 
serious a crime, and which our ex- 
pressions perhaps might seem to 
imply, the sin of deliberate blas- 
phemy or profaneness. There are 
mapy parts of the book, from which 
we are disposed to believe that Sir 
F. in his serious moments would 
shriuk from the supposition of treat- 
ing sacred subjects even with levity ; 
he often expresses himself on them 
with hearty seriousness, aud in the 
tone of devout conviction. But the 
fault which we charge on him, that 
of levity, and inconsiderateness in 
speaking of Scripture characters, 
facts, or doctriues, proceeds from 
the same unfortunate desire oi wrans- 
ferring to his pages, fresh and un- 
mixed, the smart and thoughtless 
style of fashionable conversation. 
No one can doubt that the follow- 
ing passages are highly improper, 
and a little reflection wil teach any 
one, that things are said, in some of 
them, inconsiderately we trust, 
which yet, if they were true, would 
go far to affect even vital points of 
our religion. As a specimen of 
levity of manner, which might as 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 54, 
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well have been spared, we cite the 
following passage :— 


‘** Small Coph Monastery at Old Cairo ; 
the vault under it is called Joseph’s Asy- 
lum. Joseph, the Carpenter, as distinguish- 
ed from Joseph, the Well-digger.” P. 60, 


By this last personage, our read- 
ers would hardly guess that the 
patriarch Joseph was intended. 

Having shot a pelican, he says— 


‘* My dragoman says, it is fortunate 
that he is only a renegade—had he been 
a ‘Turk born, he might have been angry 
at my killing a pelican; for there is a 
story that, Mohammed making war upon 
the Christians, and being oppressed with 
thirst, water was brought to him by a 
pelican—that bird is hence called Sarcarr, 
ov Water-carrier—the Raven and Hebrew 
Prophet.” P. 84. 


Is it meant by this short refer- 
ence to lead the reader to suppose 
that the two stories are entitled to 
equal credit ? Certainly ove should 
be warranted in inferring that such 
was the writer’s own opinion. 

Of Moses, and the brazen serpent 
set up by him in the desert, he thus 
speaks ; 

“ Snakes were once worshipped in 
Egypt—tley are represented as an ap- 
pendage or attribute of the winged globe— 
a snake is still worshipped at Delhi—the 
Indians who accompanied the English 
army across the desert complained that the 
temples of their religion, viz, those of the 
ancient Egyptians, are bere suffered to go 
to decay. Moses was a priest of the 
Egyptians, he led away the children of 
Egypt; Esculapius-like, he set up a ser- 
pent as a sign of curing and heating—the 
devi! destroys all maukind under the same 
form.” P. 108. 


Does Sir F. Henniker remember 
by whose express command this 
“ priest of the Egyptians,” who 
* led away the children of Egypt,” 
a fact, which we now learn tor the 
first time, set up the fiery serpent? 
or is he aware, that the event wiich 
he disposes of thus flippantly, 
has been appropriated by our bless- 
ed Lord himself; as a type of his 
own crucifixion ¢ 
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In the same spirit, at page 133, 
speaking again of Moses, he says : 

“ No wars are so implacable as those of 
fanatics, and no enmity farther pursued ;— 
even the harmless groves of the Druids 
did not escape—the beauties of the Athe- 
nian temples are destroyed by the follow- 
ers of Mohammed, and Moses himself 
would willingly have razed those fanes in 
which he was educated a priest.” 


Sir F, Henniker either believes in 
the authenticity and inspiration of 
the Pentateuch, or he does not— 
if he does not, we do not intend 
here to argue the question with him ; 
but we will simply ask him, whether 
he thinks this the proper mode of 
declaring his disbelief of what the 
good and wise of so many ages and 
nations have implicitly bowed to as 
of divine origin, and which it is im- 
possible to disbelieve without at the 
same time rejecting the religion in 
which he was born and educated, 
and upon the promises of which the 
consolations of so many of his 
readers depend? Is it right, or 
liberal, or philosophical, so to treat 
even the prejudices of all Europe, 
on a subject which he does not con- 
descend to offer an argument upon ? 
On the other hand, if he believes 
the Pentateuch, which even against 
the evidence of these passages we 
would still hope he does ; we would 
ask him whether he deems it quite 
consistent, quite safe indeed, or 
prudent, to class with fanatics and 
impostors the man whom God raised 
up as the leader and lawgiver of bis 
chosen people, and whom he is 
stated to have honoured more emi- 
nently than any other of the sons of 
men ? 

With the same thoughtlessness, 
however, Sir F. Henniker speaks 
** of those revengeful Psalms which 
are tolerated in our prayers,” p. 132, 
and of ‘* Our Saviour in opposition 
to the general tenour of his doc- 
trine,”’ saying something which does 
not seem to meet with the approba- 
tion of this mild and unpresuming 
dogmatist. 

We will not pursue this subject 
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farther; we have cited suflicient 
passages to convince our readers, 
we imagine, that this is not a book 
which any considerate father would 
wish to see in the hands of his chil- 
dren; and we hope we have said 
enough upon those passages to in- 
duce the author himself, if these 
pages should ever meet his eye, to 
give the subject his serious conside- 
ration. He is at present young and 
thoughtless, and perhaps has not 
been fortunate in the society in 
which he has mixed; his rank or 
his fortune may have been tempta- 
tions in his way, to that course of 
unrestrained living, which always 
induces, because it can only be 
enjoyed quietly in, what is called 
unrestrained and free thinking. But 
he is evidently a young man of some 
talent and moderate accomplish- 
ments; he has surely sense enough 
to see that there is neither wit nor 
argument in the repetition of dull 
sneers on Scripture characters, and 
that there is neither modesty, de- 
cency, nor common sense in a young 
man, who cannot have given so im- 
portant and so difhcult a subject 
the atteution it deserves and re- 
quires, treating with such levity 
and superciliousness the received 
opinions and belief of the most ve- 
nerable names in the history of man. 

Our readers may perhaps ask, 
why we have detained them so long 
with such a work, or indeed, why 
we have given it a place at all in 
the Remembrancer? Our aim un- 
doubtedly is to make every thing in 
our pages bear more or less directly 
ou the interests of religion in, this 
country; and even in our most mis- 
cellaneous department we try to se- 
lect such subjects as may throw 
some light on others more profess. 
edly appropriate. In the present 
instance we were deceived by the 
title; Mount Sinai and Jerusalem 
seemed to be subjects upon which 
it would be impossible for any dull- 
ness, or levity, not to communicate 
something of interest. But we have 
been disappointed ; the dances of 
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the Almah, or shooting red legged 
partridges, seem to have been more 
interesting to our traveller, than the 
recollections associated with the 
holy mountain of God, or the bless- 
ed City. We have no very high 
opinion of this proof of superior 
discernment and elevation above 
common feelings. It may be pre- 
judice, and on a dry calculation of 
profit and loss, supply and demand, 
unreasonable to overlook the pre- 
sent filth, discomfort, and desola- 
tion of Jerusalem, and to view it 
only with reference to the past— 
but the feeling seems to us natural, 
and those feelings which are seated 
deep in our nature are not often ir- 
rational or unphilosophieal. Cicero 
thought there was something in the 
admonitus locorum, and if it be an 
error, we will for once be content 
to be wrong with him, rather than 
right with Sir Frederick Henniker. 
We must not part with him, how- 
ever, without giving our readers 
some more favourable specimens of 
his writing than we have hitherto 
thougat it our duty to lay before 
them. We will not cite passages 
from him descriptive of the customs 
or character of the people among 
whom he travelled, for to say the 
truth we have no great confidence 
in the accuracy of his information 
or judgment. Forming our opinion 
from his reasoning upon subjects 
with which we are acquainted, we 
cannot but suspect him to be a 
gentleman so vapid and presumptu- 
ous in his views of things, so easily 
satisfied with his own notions, and 
so unwilling to correct them by 
those of other persons, that he 
must be exceedingly liable to com- 
municate erroneous information, 
We do not, however, suppose him 
capable of wilful misrepresentation, 
and to shew that we do not, we will 
extract his accounts of two personal 
adventures in which he was en- 
gaged ; the first is told with great 
naiveté and ingenuousness, and the 
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latter has interest enough in itself, 
however told, to make it accepta- 
ble to our readers. 

The scene of the first adventure 
is laid in Egypt, and occurred in 
the pursuit of mummies, in the same 
pit in which Mr, Legh met with an 
accident, very well described in his 
travels, 

“* Provided with Davy’s safety lamp, a 
long light stick, a thermometer, a plank 
and ropes, and -accompanied by my dra- 
goman and three others, I set out for Ma- 
habdie—in our way thither we met several 
Arabs, every one of whom denied all 
knowledge of the pit—arrived at the vil- 
lage we could get no information: it was 
evidently withheld, but at length promise 
of becksheesh induced a man to be our 
guide—under certain conditions. —imo, 
That he was to receive 25 piastres. 2do, 
That he was to be accompanied by 30 of 
his friends armed ; that we (five) were not 
to force them (thirty) into the cave, and 
that upon pointing out the entrance they 
might be allowed to run away. 3i0, That 
the dragoman (a Turk) should swear by the 
Prophet, by Mecva and Medina, that he 
would not only not force them (thirty) into 
the cave, but that he would not go in him- 
self. While these conditions were under con- 
sideration the news spread like wildfire— 
women and children crowded round us— 
‘ What ! go where my son died,’ was the ex- 
clamation of a virago ; ‘ if you fill my house 
with gold my husband shall not go—he is an 
Englishman—he has magical incantations, 
and he is taking our husbands and children 
to certain death, the soldiers who went 
last week are dead there’-—and many other 
expressions well suited to deter me—on 
the other hand, the force of my Arabic 
and argument was summed up in the word 
‘ becksheesh.’ Our guides as if preparing 
for ‘ certain death,’ took leave of their 
children; the father took the turban from 
his own head, and put it on that of his 
son: or put him in his place, by giving 
him his shoes—‘ a dead man’s shoes’—this 
treaty and ceremony lasted more than an 
hour—at length we set forth with our posse 
comitatus all armed. We had not yet 
cleared the village when we were beset by 
women and children, who, with frantic 
cries and gestures, took up dust by hand- 
fuls, and threw it in the air: as yet, how- 
ever, there was no harm done, fer the dust 
fell in their own faces. We were still ad- 
vancing when a woman, brandishing a 
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long staff, iron bound at either end, step- 
ped forward, like Hercules in petticoats, 
and placing herself between our would-be 
guides and us, made such a display of the 
argumentum ad hominem that our thirty 
armed men positively refused to accom- 
pany us another step. I must confess that 
it was a disappointment without sorrow, 
and we commenced a retraite honorable. 
Met by the governor of the village—on 


learning the cause of our visit, he asked if 


we would answer for our guides’ safe re- 
turn—being assured in the affirmative, he 
instantly commanded six men to lead us to 
the pit—we. were followed by the cries 
and curses of women and ciildren; the 
governor himself escorted us to a bridge 
clear of the town, and here forbade a 
passage to those whom we were far from 
wishing to accompany us—a broad smooth 
winding road leads up the neighbouring 
mountain—crystal grows on the summit 
like grass, and gives a novelty and inte- 
rest to the scene, but there is not the 
slightest appearance of life ; we entered a 
ravine, resembling the dry bed of a tor- 
rent—I was employed in culling crystal 
—the guides rau a-head, and crying out, 
* there, there it is, there died the soldiers, 
and there you are going to die,’ they ran 
homeward with all speed—one of them in 
passing called out for becksheesh, which I 
offered, but he would not stop to receive 
it—there must then have been some cause 
truly alarming: and such was the effect 
upon two of my boatmen, that they threw 
down the plank, and would not advance 
another inch. We had been an hour and 
ten minutes-on our walk: this coincides 
with Mr. Legh’s account. The opening 
of the cave pointed out to ns is a natural 
fissure in the rock, presenting a descent 
of about 0 feet; into this I ler down 
Davy'’s lamp—it went out immediately : 
relighted it, but with no success : again, 
and again—the sun was set, and although 
the moon, according to ler promise of last 
night, intended to shine in her fullest 
splendour, as yet it was gloomy, the air 
from the cave was far from agreeabie, and 
the wind was shrill and melancholy—it 
did not require novel reading to magnify 
solitude into horror, The lamp had failed 
so frequently, that my dragoman exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Omens, omens, the lantern dies, we 
are going to die, if you offer me millions I 
dare not go in.” Some bats flew forth, 
and conviticed me that there was life in 
the cave, and that the fault was in the 
lamp: at length I amended it, much to 
my dissatisfaction: I was now compelled 
to enter,—and to enter it alone. I paused: 
did the fear of my companions communi- 
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cate itself to me? I had adepted all pru- 
dent measures suggested by Mr. Legh’s 
recital, yet [ might still share the fate of 
the Arabs —Ere I descended, I wrote in 
my pocket-book a few farewell lines to 
one on whom my thoughts, perhaps the 
last, were pondering. — The thermometer 
suspended from my neck—the mercury 
rose 15 degrees: 1 fastened the light to 
the end of the stick and surveyed the 
apartment; spacious, irregular, apparently 
natural, aud low, the floor covered with 
large flakes fallen from above, an opening 
before me—it is but a continuatioa of the 
fissure by which T had entered—having no 
assistance at hond, in case of accident, I 
proceeded slowly, holding the light suffi- 
ciently in advance to give me notice of 
bad air, and Davy’s lamp gave me confi- 
dence against explosion—the rock in some 
places lined with crystal, but dirty, as if 
from smoke, three large stalactiies, the 
cast-off skin of a large snake, and some 
parts of mummies; the dragoman finding 
me in good spirits, ventured to enter, in 
spite of the omens and his oath—I gave 
him some animals to demummise during 
my absence, and entered another fissure— 
prostrate on my face, any other position 
was impossible, and in this manner I pro- 
ceeded till I had far passed the length of 
passage described by Mr. Legh: found 
several small mummies, lizards, or croco- 
diles, but they might have been hid there 
by vermin—I returned feet foremost, my 
dragoman examiued the prey, and I pur- 
sued my search, I groped in and about 
the masses, still holding the light forward 
—something red is glittering—I distinguish 
a turban and a soldier's vest—feel the 
colour fluctuate in my cheek—but yet the 
hight buras brightly, and the soldiers carry 
arms worth earning. I called the drago- 
man, telling him that I had found one of 
those who had died there last week: he 
came forward and paused—afier some 
minutes’ deliberation, I advanced, and 
produced the clothes of my own drago- 
man, he had taken them off at entering, 
on account of the heat. I now forced 
myself into the continuation of that fissure 
by which we had at first descended—found 
it soon impervious, being netted up with 
Stalactites ; re-examined the large chamber 
thoroughly, but could find no untried 
Opening: returned to the surface of the 
earth, having been fruitlessly employed 
one hour and twenty minutes—so much 
for the mountains in labour, I imagine 
that the Arabs did not conduct us to 
the crocodile pit, either from fear, or cal- 
culating that whatever induced strangers 
to run the risk would be worth at least as 
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much to themselves. The moon was at 
the full, and we searched the neighbour- 
ing mountains, but in vain, every thing 
was unfortunate, even the valley of crys- 
tal did not glitter to the moon-beams ; it 
was past 10 o'clock when J rejoined the 
boats, and awoke Mr. Grey to tell him of 
iny misadventure,” P. 97, 


The second, and more serious 
adventure, occurred in attempting 
to pass from Jerusalem to Jericho. 


« About eight o’clock in the morning a 
janissary was in waiting ; having been re- 
peatedly assured that there was * nodanger 
on this side Jericho, and searcely believing 
that there was any on the other, I had re- 
solved upon having no other attendant; 
T was at the same time provided with a 
letter to the governor of Jericho, com- 
manding him to furnish me with an escort. 
As we were on the point of starting, 
Nicholai expresseg a wish to see the Jor- 
dan; a horse was procured —he girded on 
his sword, and with my fowling-piece in 
his hand, we sallied forth. ‘The route is 
over hills, rocky, barren, and uninteresting ; 
we arrived at a fountain, and bere my two 
attendants paused to refresh themselves ; 
the day was so hot that I was anxious to 
finish the journey, and hurried forwards, 
A ruined building, situate on the summit 
of a hill, was now within sight, and I 
urged my horse towards it ; the janissary 
gallopped by me, and, making signs for me 
not to precede him, he rode into and round 
the building, and then motioned me to ad- 
vance. We next came toahill, through 
the very apex of which has been cuta 
passage*, the rocks overhanging it on 
either side, Iwas in the act of passing 
through this ditch, wheu a bullet whizzed 
by, close to my head; I saw no one, and 
had scarcely time to think when another 
was fired, some short distance in advance ; 
I could yet see no one; the janissary was 
beneath the brow of the hill, in his descent ; 
I looked back, but my servant was not yet 
within sight. I looked up, and within a 
few inches of my head were three maskets, 
and three men taking aim at me, Escape 
or resistance were alike impossible,—I 
got off my horse. Eight men jumped 
down from the rocks, and commenced a 
scramble for me; I observed also a party 
running towards Nicholai. At this mo- 





“ * Quaresmius, lib. vi. c. 2. quoting 
Brocardus, 200 years past, mentions that 
there is a place horrible to the eye, and 
full of danger, ealled Abdomin, which sig- 
nifies blood; where he, descending from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, fell among thieves, 
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ment the janissary gallopped in among us 
with his sword drawn; I knew that if blood 
were spilt t+ [should be sacrificed, and I 
called upon him to fly. He wounded one 
man that had hold of me; I received two 
violent blows, intended I believe for him ; 
from the effect of one [ was protected by 
my turban—Ii was not armed —the janis- 
sary cut down another Arab, and all the 
rest scrambled up the rocks, the janissary 
turned his horse and rode off at full gallop, 
calling on me to follow him, which I did 
on foot: in the mean time the Arabs pre- 
pared their matchlocks, and opened a fire 
upon us, but enly few of their shots came 
very near. We had advanced about a 
league, when two of the banditti made a 
show of cutting us off. A sudden panic 
seized the janissary, he cried on the name 
of the Prophet, and galloped away. I 
called out to him that there were but two— 
that with his sword and pistols, if we stop- 
ped behind a stone, we could kill them 
both; he rode back towards the Arabs, 
they had guns, and the poor fellow returned 
at full speed. As he passed I canght at a 
rope hanging from his saddle—I had hoped 
to leap upon his horse, but found myself 
unable; my feet were dreadfully lacerated 
by the honey-combed rocks, nature would 
support me no longer, I fell, but still clung 
to the rope; in this manner I was drawn 
some few yards; till, bleeding from my 
ancle to my shoulder, I resigued myself to 
my faite. As soon as I stood up, one of 
my pursuers took aim at me, but the other 
casually advancing between us, prevented 
his firing, he then ran up, and with his 
sword aimed sucha blow as would not 
have required a second; his companion 
prevented its full effect, so that it merely 
cnt my ear in halves and laid open one side 
of my face; they then stripped me naked, 
These two could not have known that 
their friends were wounded, or they would 
certainly have killed me; they had heard 
me vote their death, and which we should 
in all probability have effected, had the 
janissary, a Turk, understood me. I had 
spoken to him in Arabic. 





‘* * Chateaubriand met with a serious 
adventure, I had been reading his Itinerary 
on the previous day, Ali (the janissary) 
se precipite dans le mele * * * enfin il 
tira son sabre et alloit abattre la téte da 
chef des Bedonins * * * que nous serions 
infalliblement massacres que c’etoit la 
raison pour laquelle il n’avoit pas voulu 
tuer Je chef; car une fois le sang versé 
nous n’aurions en d’autre parti & prendre 
que de retourner promptement a Jeru- 
salem.” 
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“ Tt was now past mid-day, and burning 
hot; I bled profusely; and two vultures, 
whose business it is to consume corpses, 
were hovering over me. I shouldscarcely 
have had strength to resist, had they 
chosen to attack me. In about twenty 
minutes Nicholai came up; his only sorrow 
was for my wound, and the loss of the 
sword, which was his own, ‘ You cannot 
live, Sir, you cannot live! they have taken 
away my sword; I asked them to give it 
back to me, but they would not.’ He then 
related his part of the adventure, ten men 
had beset him, his horse was not to be de- 
pended upon, the gun was not loaded ; and 
there were many Arabs on every side, so 
that retreat was impossible. The janissary 
now came to our assistance, and put me on 
his horse ; we passed by a rivulet of tempt- 
ing water, but they would not allow me to 
drink, though I was almost choked with 
blood, At length we arrived about 3, P. m. 
at Jericho. The ‘walls of Jericho,’ are of 
mud; at a corner of the town stands a 
small stone building, the residence of the 
governor: within the walls of it is the 
town reservoir of water, and horses for 
eight Tarks. My servant was unable to 
lift me to the ground; the janissary was 
lighting his pipe, and the soldiers were 
making preparations to pursue the rob- 
bers ; not one person would assist a half- 
dead Christian; after some minutes a few 
Arabs came up, and placed me by the side 
of the horse-pond, just so that I could not 
dip my finger into the water; one of the 
soldiers, as he went forth, took the rug 
from his horse, and threw it to me asa 
covering. The governor armed himself, 
and the whole garrison sallied forth in pur- 
snit of the banditti. This pool is resorted 
to by every one in searchof water, and 
that employment falls exclusively upon 
females ; they surrounded me, and seemed 
so earnest in their sorrow, that, notwith- 
standing their veils, I almost felt pleasure 
at my wound; one of them in particular 
held her pitcher to my lips, till she was 
sent away by the Chous*, I called her, she 
returned, and was sent away again; and 
the third time she was turned out of the 
yard ; she wore a red veil+, and therefore 
there was something unpardonable in her 
attention to any man, especially to a Chris- 
tion, she, however, returned with her 
mother, and brought me a lemon and some 
milk. I believe that Mungo Park, on 
some dangerous occasion during his travels, 





“« * The Ostler.” 
** + The sign of not being married.” 
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received considerable assistance from the 
compassionate sex. 

“ About sunset, the secretary* of the 
governor provided me with a shirt. I was 
then put into a mat, and deposited ina 
small dark cell, but even there I was not 
at rest, for a cat made two pulls at my ear 
during the night, it was a very Moham- 
medan catt.” P. 284. 


We here close our remarks, re- 
peating what we said in the begin- 
ning of them, that they are made 
because we think the interests of 
religion and morality require them 
from us ; they are not made to give 
personal offence, or wound unne- 
cessarily personal feelings, and we 
trust they will be received in the 
same spirit. Sir FP. Henniker has 
talent and spirit, and a right way of 
thinking on many subjects; we 
think it creditable to him also to 
profit by his leisure and means to 
visit distant countries, in spite of 
the privations, hardships, and even 
dangers to which it must expose 
him—but we hope he will soon be 
convinced that nothing can excuse 
levity and profaneness in religion— 
if he is a believer, he must know 
the wickedness of them; if he has 
the misfortune to doubt, or disbe- 
lieve, still he must admit the sub- 
ject to be too important to all to be 
trifled with, and the belief too dear 
to the mass of his countrymen to be 
wantonly jeered at, and treated with 
scorn. Doubts or convictions ho- 
nestly entertained, and expressed 
modestly and seriously we much 
pity, and may condemn in propor- 
tion to the means used to remove 
or arrive at them; but to sneer at 
Religion can never be otherwise 
than unphilosophical, illiberal, and 
cruel, 


“© * This man is a Christian, and the 
only one in Jericho, Mohammedans do 
not study the art of writing ; and the office 
of secretary is generally performed by 
either Jew or Christian.” 

“ + The cat was the favourite animal of 
Mohammed, and the Turks have many 
anecdotes and superstitions respecting it, 
the cat is characteristic of the Turk.” 
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Narrative of an Ascent to the Sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, August 18th, 
1822. By Frederick Clissold, 
Esq. Rivingtons and Cochran. 
1823. 


“ Arter an hour’s march along the valley, 
we commenced our ascent, to the east of 
the glacier de Bossons, About midnight 
we reached the cottage of old Favret—one 
of the guides of Saussure, and father of 
Pierre Favret, by whom I was accompa- 
nied.”” “ We procured of him a few thin 
pieces of wood to serve as the bed, on which 
we were to repose at night, and then de- 
parted.” 

“* We had to ascend the steepest heights 
of the mountain, and were soon upon a 
narrow path, strewed with loose stones, and 
winding along the side of a precipitous de- 
clivity, which shelved down, upon our right, 
in one plane of smooth rock, to the depth 
of 1000 or 1500 feet. At half-past three in 
the morning, we arrived near the base of 
the Aiguille du Midi, and were as near the 
glacier de Bossons as our safety permitted.” 
“ We all lay down near a large fragment of 
rock, which shielded us from the masses of 
ice, stone, or snow, which might accident- 
ally have rolled from the cliffs above. My 
guides soon fell asleep; but I watched the 
slow advance of twiliglit, disclosing the 
strange prospect. The glaciers distantly 
stretching down to the valley, glowed with 
a silvery and feeble lustre; a gleam, re- 
flected from the waters of the Aarve, just 
stole through the obscurity; no clouds 
overshadowed the vale, or gathered along 
the cliffs, whose pinnacles were seen branch- 
ing confusedly above us; while their barren 
and rugged elevations smiled with the rosy 
lights, reflected from the horizon. 

“ At four, the guides were summoned to 
depart ; and as we had now to enter on the 
glaciers, 1 wore my spiked shoes, and the 
guides tied on their crampons. They had 
left bebind the ladder, which was usually 
brought for crossing the crevasses, having 
been informed that the glaciers were un- 
usually favourable to our passage. For 
some distance we travelled along the foot of 
the Aiguille, froin which frequently roll 
masses of snow, ice, and rock ;—a danger 
which was now little to be feared, as the 
frost, which always occur at these heights, 
had not yet been dissolved by the heat of 
the day. 

“* We now arrived upon a long plain of 
ice, intersected with crevasses, which ran 
in parallel directions, and at right angles 
with the straight line of ascent. These 
chasms were seldom more than ten feet 
wide; but varied considerably in their 
depths, which are generally proportioned 
to these of the ice ; the depths of the ice 
varying as the irregularity of the surface 
over which it runs, The crevasses are sup- 
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posed to be, in some places, several hun- 
dred feet deep ; and their sides generally 
assumed the light blue tints of the sky. 
From the glaciers which we now traversed, 
two other glaciers, called Bossons and Tac- 
conay, descend in two distinct channels 
into the valley, but being thawed by the 
heat of the earth, and the warmth of the 
lower strata of air, they are dissolved gene- 
rally in proportion to: their advance. The 
width of that part of the vast field of ice, 
which was seen from our line of ascent, is 
perhaps half a mile; the whole length of 
the field is about two miles; and where it 
approaches the line of perpetual congela- 
tion, or separates into the channels running 
into the valley, the masses of ice are 
worked into the most strange and irregular 
forms. 

** Fronting us, rose the summit of Mont 
Blanc, more than 7000 feet above the 
height upon which we stood ; while ou our 
left, a range of numerous Aiguilles soared 
above us more than 4000 feet, stretching 
eastward from below the summit, with out- 
lines meliowed into aerial softness. Some- 
times they presented fissured declivities, 
clothed with glittering mantles of ice ; and 
sometimes clusters of sun-gilt spires, pin- 
nacled on roots sparkling with snow. On 
our right, and of about the same height 
with the Aiguillés, rose the white Dome 
du Gouté, which derives its name from its 
form, and is joined to the western shoulder 
of the summit by a rising narrow ridge, 
Nearly in the midst of the snowy vale, be- 
tween the Dome and the Aiguilles, was seen 
a line of rocks, called the Grands Malets ; 
the nearest and highest of which is elevated 
about 300 feet above its surrounding gla- 
ciers. This vale rose at an angle of 30°, 
and was crossed by three successive pla- 
teaus, elevated one above the other, at 
right angles with our line of ascent:—the 
highest, which is also the largest, is called 
the Grand Plateau; from wiich abruptly 
rises the summit of Mont Blanc to an ele- 
vation of about 3000 feet; appearing, at a 
distance, inaccessible. 

* We were now advancing to the rocks 
of the Grands Milets, and as my shves 
enabled me to walk the glaciers wit) greater 
speed, 1 left my guides. Following, there- 
fore, a shorter line of ascent, over an emi- 
nence on my left, to avoid the usual cir- 
cuitous route, among otber forms worked 
into the most fantastic wildness, I came to a 
perfect column or tower of smooth blue 
shining ice, pierced, as it were, with ele- 
gant lancet windows, supporting an over- 
hanging roof, and almost leaning over its 
centre of gravity. It was about five and 
thirty feet high, and four feet in diameter, 
I gazed, for some moments, on this beauti- 
ful structure, which had all the appearance 
of being artificial. Pursuing the path, I 


next caught a glance of an icy forest of 
miniature pinnacles and spires, still freez- 
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ing in the morning air. 
these fairy structures may be 
successively dissolve in the warmer atmo- 
sphere, and being hardened agam by the 
nightly frosts, ave perpetually starting into 
new objects of wonder.” 

= Upon resuming our journey, our pro- 
gress was obstructed by crevasses so that 
in general we had either to wind along their 
sides till we came to one of their extremi- 
ties, or to leap their narrowest widths. The 
most terrific manner of passing them was by 
a descent into the chasri, some feet below 
the brink of the opening; then by landing 
upon a narrow ridge in its middle, whence 
we had to climb the opposite side; which 
each of us effected withou ropes or assist- 
ance. As we approached the line of con- 
gelation, we passed through labyrinths of 
most irregular masses. Our path was here 
seldom seen more tian a few yards betore 
us, and sometimes appeared to be suddenly 
lost; leaving us locked up, as it were in 
chambers of ice and congealed snow. One 
or two of the guides, mounting the most 
elevated pinnacles, explored the direction 
of our road; while the rest of the party 
awaited their call. The most perilous office 
of the guides is to make these surveys; it 
requires men of the greatest expertness and 
intrepidity ; and Marie Coutet was pos- 
sessed, in these respects, of marked pre- 
eminence. 

« On our arrival nearthe Grands Malets, 
we found it necessary tv climb almost their 
whole height ; as the irregular masses of 
snow and ice, on our right, were impassable. 
These rocks are very precipitous, and, in 
climbing them, we had generally to tread 
on loose stones. As soon as we ajproached 
their summit, we had to cut in the ice a 
path, leading horizontally along their sides 
to the distance of about thirty paces. A 
smooth broad sheet of ice covered the whole 
of the declivity (which was at an angle of 
45°); while far below us, at its foot, were 
huge masses of ice and snow, worked into 
the most capricious and terrific forms. 

“ At half past seven, we arrived at the 
usual place of rest, without having required 
the use of ropes or other assistance ; a Cir- 
cumstance which inspired us with confi- 
dence in our ultimate success. We now 
sat down to partake of a hearty breakfast, 
when we beheld several avalanches, some 
near us, and some in the distance, falling 
like cataracts down the rugged rocks of the 
mountain. The thermometer in the sun 
wus at 70°, and the state of the weather 
excited the liveliest hopes of success. At 
nine, the guides arranged for our depar- 
ture: we all put on our veils, as a protec- 
tion from the heat and light; at the same 
time taking as plentiful a supply of water 
from the rocks, as our means afforded. 
We had now to traverse the regions of eter- 
nal snow, and as this part of our journey 
was more dangerous than crossing the gla- 
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eight or nine feet of rope being left betwee 2 
each forming the pair; and I chose for 
inry feliow the guide that appeared the 
Though we hac to pass but few 
visible crevasses, yet many were concealed 
by the snows, and we therefore followed in 
the steps imprinted by the leading guide. 

““ We travelled in the straightest possi- 
ble line of ascent; our path leading some- 
times among rude piles of snow, many of 
which we sealed, though at an angle of 50°. 
The crevasses, we here saw, were often of 
greater width than those of the glaciers: 
some of them opening twenty feet wide, 
though they were seldom of great depth. 
Their sides appeared of a light blue tint, 
and were sometimes hung with pendant 
and dripping icicles; preseuting the most 
splendid spectacle. 

** As the day advanced, we heard many 
avalanches fall from the rocks; the heat 
was oppressive; our thirst rapidly in- 
creased ; and our stock of water was ex- 
hausted, I therefore proposed bottling the 
snow ; expecting it to thaw by che sun or 
the heat of the body, an expedient which 
afforded us many a hearty draught. Some 
of the guides mixed wine, and some vinegar, 
with snow; the latter being a cooling and 
agreeable beverage ; others found great 
relief from dissolving loaf sugar in their 
mouth: but, with regard to myself, I ge- 
neraily used lemons, and partook abun- 
dantly of raisins, which proved a good sub- 
stitute for other food, Sometimes I gatis- 
fied my thirst with snow: for, having upon 
other occasions tried the experiment, even 
during the highest state of perspiration, I 
found, by first dissolving the suow in small 
quantities, and moderately warming it in 
the mouth, that although it has sometimes 
been followed by a slight-inflammation of 
the mouth and throat, yet it has never 
produced serious injury. Our thirst now 
became excessive ; and if we had not satis- 
fied it, effects might have been experienced 
worse than those occasioned by taking the 
snow. Our faces suffered frown the heat of 
the sun, as well as the powerful reflection of 
light; but to relieve us from these un- 
pleasant etiects, I had provided myself 
with a preparation of cold cream, of which 
the guides glad!y partook. Soon after we 
leit the Grand Miulets, my fellow guide de- 
tached himself from me, on account of his 
great exhaustioa I was, therefore, se- 
cured between two others, and was sur- 
prised that I felt so little fatigue; but the 
cold surface we trod prevented those in- 
flammatory effects in the legs, which are 
experienced when walking upon common 
ground, Another guide, from exhaustion, 
soon fell into the rear; and as we ap- 
proached the Grand Plateau, all, except 
Favret (a guide) and myself, were severely 
affected with Jassitude and difficulty of 
breathing, which they ascribed to the rarity 


ciers, we were secured, in pairs, by ropes ; 
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of the air. Resi was their only means of 
relief; and this soon restored them. We 
reached the Grand Plateau at two o'clock.” 

** From the heights of the mountain, 
which precipitately rise above this Plateau, 
immense avalanches often descend ; and we 
had to effect a passage directly under the 
summit, whose sides threatened to roll 
down the impending masses, with which 
they were burthened. A rapid progress is 
here the best means of safety ; but though 
the chances are greatly in favour of the 
cautious traveller, yet, as will be seen in 
the course of the narrative, the danger in 
this place defies precaution. 

“ Being now released from the ropes, 
since there were no more crevasses to in- 
tercept our route, we rested a short time ; 
some of the party reclining among the 
scattered ruins of former avalanches ; while 
near us, entombed in a crevasse, slept the 
three brave guides who perished in the year 
1820. 

“ The thermometer in the sun was still 
at 70°. After, a short repose, we com- 
menced our last stage”? “ Having crossed 
the plateau, we followed a serpentine course 
towards Mont Maudit, the eastern shoulder 
of Mont Blanc. The surface of the snow was 
of so firm a consistence, that steps were cut 
with the axe fur many hundred yards,—a 
most laborious employment, in which the 
guides relieved each other every ten minutes. 
The whole party now preserved uninter- 
rupted silence ; here was our greatest dan- 
ger;—a false step might have swept us 
below into an immense crevasse. 

“ While detained by the cutting of steps, 
I felt a strong inclination to sleep, and 
feared lest I should drop down; but, by 
maintaining a watcliful position, and ex- 
citing my thonghts, the inclination gra- 
dually subsided. After some hundred feet 
of ascent, we found ourselves opposed by a 
parapet of congealed snow, about eight feet 
high, and of the hardness of ice. This we 
scaled, by means of steps, cut as before, and 
in the vicinity found a dead bee. 

** We had been so much retarded by 
difficulties, and waiting for wearied guides, 
since we left the Grand Plateau, that it 
was nearly six o’clock before we came in 
view of the Rocher Rouge, a rock on the 
eastern side of Mont Blanc, about 800 feet 
below its summit, and facing the valley of 
Chamouni. As Marie Coutet requested 
leave for some of the guides to return to 
the rocks near the Grands Malets, it is 
probable they felt a little alurmed at the 
idea of sleeping so near the summit. Our 
path leading to the eastern shoulder, now 
became far less dangerous than thal we had 
just travelled ; the Rocher Rouge was sur- 
veyed; and the guides, who were before 
inclined to return, now selected this as our 
place of abode for the night. We arrived 
here three hours later than we had ex- 
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pected ; and it being half past six, it was 
considered too Jate now to venture to the 
summit, since we could not have reached 
it till after dask. Continuing a little to the 
right, and then to the left, in order to gain 
an eminence for witnessing sunset, we 
came to a plateau behind the Rocher 
Rouge, in view of Chamouni; and now 
mounting my hankerchief upon a pole, a 
soft breath of wind spread its folds, and 
floated it gently in the air, as the signal 
to the Priory of our happy triumph.” 

« My anxiety to gaiu the summit this 
evening having increased, I walked on till I 
approached a rock, called by the guides 
the Petit Malet, about 700 feet below the 
summit, and upon the south side of its 
eastern shoulder.” 

‘© The sun was now sinking, and gave us 
assurance of his cloudless return. A circle 
of thin haze, about the depth of his orb, 
marked dimly the limits between heaven 
and earth; no sound from the one disturb- 
ing the stillness of the other. The snow- 
topped Appenines presented an appear- 
ance of low scattered clouds: we discerned 
some of the waters of the lake of Geneva; 
our eyes glanced over the Jura into the 
empire of France; while the loftiest Alps 
completed the majesty of the scene. This 
vast and varied solitude was now slowly 
changed by the sun, in one continued pro- 
gression ‘ from glory to glory.” The western 
are of the misty circle kindled, from a rosy 
to a deep reddening glow, skirting the ho- 
rizon with a streak of dark fire. The 
glassy pinnacles of the surrounding Alps 
mirrored the varying lights of the hemi- 
sphere; some melting their outlines in the 
softer tints of evening; and some vying 
with the brightness of the western horizon. 

“* We now retraced our steps to the 
Rocher Rouge, which, I was son con- 
vinced, had, only by necessity, been se- 
lected as our place of abode for the night. 
This rock is seated upon the verge of a pre- 
cipitous eminence, and runs back into an 
embankment of drifted snow, so as to have 
a sma!l area adjacent to its western side. 
This area is so detached from the rock, as 
to leave a crevasse running along its base 5 
the lower part of the embankment is also 
so detached, as to form a covered passage, 
winding over this end of the crevasse, and 
under the embankment. We found a semi- 
circular cavity, which, opening into the 
crevasse, upon its near side and close to its 
brink, appeared to have been occasioned 
by the sinking of the snows underneath. 
Into this cavity the poles were thrust down, 
to ascertain whether it was undermined by 
a continuation of the chasm, and we judged 
it was not. The cavity was only about 
twenty feet from the verge of the emi- 
nence, whic! consisted chiefly of indurated 
snow, that frequently rolled down in ava- 
lanches; but we all contented ourselves 
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with this situation, being too much in need 
of rest to be troubled with any idea of 
danger. 

“ Every guide had by this time arrived, 
so that we immediately set about guarding 
the cavity, upon that side which opened 
into the crevasse, by means of cross poles 
fastened into the snows; we then strewed 
its floor with the few pieces of wood brought 
from old Favret, and spreading over them a 
blanket, we all crowded together into this 
little cell.” 

“ The thermometer was at 26°; and we 
were extremely cold, being sheltered only 
with athin linen cloth. It was eight o'clock 
before we became settled. In the night 
arose light gusts of wind, drifting the snow 
upon us; and as they generally occasion 
avalanches, my thoughts were naturally 
directed to the possible instant precipita- 
tion of us all 2000 feet down the steeps of 
the mountain. I had but little sleep 
through the night, and with our thin cloth 
we were but half covered; so that | was in 
frequent watch for day. At length I per- 
ceived a lambent light, which had stolen 
from the eastern horizon, feebly illumining 
the summit, till it glowed soitly with a pla- 
netary lustre, and seemed insphered, as it 
were, in the dark blue firmament; when, 
as twilight brightened into a_ cloudless 
morning, it blushed like a rising harvest- 
moon,” ‘*[ omitted to look at the ther- 
mometer ; but Marie Coutet, who had been 
in the habit of attending to it upon great 
elevations, afterwards told me that he con- 
sidered it had not descended lower than 
18°; our lemons, however, and a bottle of 
the best hermitage, were frozen. 

* As we advanced, the rising sun kindled 
the summit, as it were, into a lamp of 
burning gold ;—a scene which inspired us 
with new animation. Favret and myself 
were the only persons not subjected to 
severity of suffering, particularly in regard 
to the breath :—as to the rest of the party, 
some lay down, and though others kept 
their standing, yet they were obliged to 
bend their bodies, and hang down their 
heads, to obtain easier respiration.” 

“ Having, as we supposed, walked about 
twenty-five miles since our departure from 
the Priory, at half-past five the whole party 
reached the summit.” 

** The warmth of the atmosphere rapidly 
increased, and we were greatly refreshed 
by a slight involuntary slumber upon the 
bare snows. ‘The thermometer in the sun 
was at 70°; yet our expedient of bottling 
the snow continued ineffectual.” 

“€ The plane of the summit was triangu- 
lar, and almost equilateral ; declining from 
its north side, which was nearly horizontal, 
parallel to, and facing the valley of Cha- 
mouni; the distance from the middle of 
this side to the opposite angle being not 
less than five or six hundred feet. The 
Plane declined from the horizon about 200 
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feet, and was intersected by a fissure, 
which ran parallel and near to the side next 
to Chamouni, presenting in appearance the 
formation of a crevasse,” 

«IT sat upon the head of the pinnacle, 
which rises at the angle next to Cormayeur, 
and looked down a vast uninterrupted 
rocky precipice, retreating perpendicular y 
several thousand feet into a declivity of ic« 
and snow, which slanted down to other-cliffs, 
overshadowing the vale. 

“ The air was perfectly still; the sky of 
a deep cerulean tint; and the contrast of 
this richness ard solemnity of shade mag- 
nificently increased the splendour of the 
sun. We descried only two or three small 
travelling clouds; but these foreboded a 
gradual termination of our fine weather, 
A thin hazy circle skirted the horizon, 
dimming all objects in the extreme dis- 
tance, or, it was thought, the Mediterra- 
nean might have been discerned. All dis- 
tant low land, as well as the waters of the 
Genevan lake, were slightly obscured ; but 
the extreme range of the Alps rose clearly 
in view, from which Mount Rosa ‘ up- 
heaved its vastness,’ preeminent in ma- 
jesty and splendour. Amid this wildly 
varied immensity, the distant Shreekhorn 
dwindled into a diminutive peak ; while, of 
a!l the magnificence which was stretched 
around us, the sublimest spectacle was pre- 
sented by the monarch upon whose crown 
we trod; for over a tract of seven miles 
in breadth, and five and twenty in length, 
were seen, crowded together in confused 
perspective, hundreds of rifted pyramids, 
boldly towering over tremendous and most 
resplendent glaciers: but a range of aiguil- 
les upon the southern side of the mountain 
rose with a still more subduing sublimity 
—some of them soaring seven thousand feet 
almost perpendicularly above the vale, and 
refulgent with vast accumulations of ice 
and snow.” 

‘« Having remained upon the summit 
three hours, we commenced our descent” 

“ On our arrival at the Grand Plateau, 
the ropes were again fastened round us, 
in the same manner as when we a:cended, 
and in this way we rapidly advanced to the 
Grands Milets.” “ Placing ourselves ina 
sitting posture, we slid down, with great 
velocity, several embankments of three and 
five hundred feet in the line of descent. 
This expedient was not attended with dan, 
ger, as there were no visible crevasses- ; 
and our velocity would have carried ms 
over any which might have been concealed. 
In some places our footsteps left a hole in 
the snow, and once my foot sunk into a 
deep cavity ; so that we probably passed 
over some hidden abyss, which was some- 
times suspected by a long water-coloured 
streak. If, in these cases, the traveller 
throws himself down, and holds his baton 
horizontally, and at right angles with the 
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rity ; since crevasses, whether visible or in- 
visible, are generally at right angles with 
the line of ascent.’’ ‘* We arrived at the 
Grands Milets at half past one.” “ Dur- 
ing nearly the whole of my stay, I was 
occupied in taking a parting leave of the 
scenery around me; and whilst our dan- 
gers were firming a subject of merriment, 
suddenly a sound as of reiterating peals of 
the most tumultuous thunder, or the roar 
of the ocean, bursting its boundaries, and 
hurling in its progress vast fragments of 
rock, struck the guides mute with astonish- 
ment; and atthe moment, a cloud was seen 
resting upon the summit. We afterwards 
learned, that an avalanche had fallen upon 
the Grand Fiateau, burying beneath its 
ruins much of the path we had traversed.” 

“ The thermometer in the sun was here 
at 70% We left the Grands Milets at 
three o’clock, and had still to encounter 
several dangers. The present insecure 
state of the gjaciers, produced by the 
heat of the day, required our most cau- 
tious advance; jndeed their general ap- 
pearance was so changed, as to be scarcely 
recognized. Thousands of rivulets, inter- 
secting each other, mingled around us their 
murmuring tumults; while, at intervals, 
heavy piles of loosened glaciers crumbled 
down the rocks. 

** At half past five we quitted the ice, 
and soon after rapidly descended the rest 
of the mountain; the peasants anxiously 
waited our arrival; and hailed, as we passed 
them, the happy fortune of their com- 
panions.— We again pursued our route 
through the woods, in darkness, and com- 
pleted the expedition by gaining the Priory 
at half past seven, after an absence of two 
nights and two days.” 
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Discoveries in Hieroglyphical Lite- 
rature, By Thomas Young, M.D. 
F.R.S. §e. 


‘“ A curRsORY examination of the few well 
identitied characters, amounting to about 
90 or 100, which the hieroglyphical in- 
scription, (on the Rosetta etone) in its 
mutilated state, had enabled me to ascer- 
tain, was however sufficient to prove ; 
first, that many simple objects were repre- 
sented, as might naturally be supposed, by 
their actual delineations ; secondly, that 
many other objects represented graphi- 
cally, were used in a figurative seuse only, 
while a great number of the symbols in 
frequent use, could be considered as the 
pictures of no existing objects whatever ; 
thirdly, that in order to express a plura- 
lity of objects, a dual was denoted by a 
repetition of the character, but that three 
characters of the same kind, following 
each other, implied an indefinite plurality, 
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which was likewise more compendiously 
represented by means of three lines or bars 
attached to a single character ; fourthly, 
that definite numbers were expressed by 
dashes for units, and arches, either round 
or square, for tens ; fifthly, that all hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions were read from front 
to rear, as the objects naturally follow 
each other; sixthly, that the proper names 
were included by the oval ring, or border, 
or eartouch, of the sacred characters, and, 
often between two fragments of a similar 
border in the running hand.” 


——— 


Memoirs of Charles Alfred Stot- 
hard, F.S. A. Author of the Monu- 
mental Effigies of Great Britain. 
By Mrs. Charles Stothard. 1823. 


“ Or the Tombs of this country since the 
Conquest we find the earliest were but re- 
presentations, aud appear to us in the shape 
of the lid of the coffin ; these seem to have 
been placed even with the pavement, hav- 
ing in some instances, foliage fancifully 
sculptured upon them, and in others 
crosses. These were carved in exceeding- 
ly low relief with various fanciful devices, 
but most generally with such as denoted 
the profession of the deceased. Tombs of 
this description are extremely numerous, 
From some interesting specimens, that we 
have prior to the Conquest we may gather 
that such a mode was very early practised 
iu this country. 

“ Effigies are rarely to be met with in 
England before the middle of the 13th 
century, a circumstance not to be attribu- 
ted to the causes geverally assigued, which 
were either, that they had been destroyed, 
or that the unsettled state of the times did 
not offer sufficient encouragement for erect- 
ing such memorials; but it rather ap- 
pears not to have been the practice before 
this to represent the deceased. If it had 
been otherwise for what reason do we not 
find effigies over the tombs of Matilda, 
Queen of William the Conqueror, his son 
Willam Rofus, or his daughter Gundrada? 
Yet after atime it is an undoubted fact, 
that the alteration introduced by the Nor- 
mans was the addition of the figure of the 
person deceased; and then it appeared not 
in the bolder style of the Norman monu- 
ments, but partaking of the character und 
low relief of those tombs it was about to 
supersede, Of these and of the few pers 
haps that were executed, that of Roger, 
Bishop of Sarum, is the only specimen in 
good preservation. But it is singular, as 
we remark, the figure had not quite snper- 
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seded the ornaments, and we do not find 
they long retained this character, but 
gradually appear more relieved. The ef- 
figy of Joceline, Bishop of Salisbury, is 
infinitely more so than that of Roger, 
which is far from possessing the bold relief 
which we afterwards observe in the tigure 
of king John. 

“ Our sculptors having arrived at this 
Stage of improvement, continued to ex- 
ecute their effigies after the same manner, 
(during which we observe the coffin-shaped 
slab giving way to a more regular figure) 
till the beginning of the 14th century ; and 
it was then that it entirely disappeared, 
and the effigy is represented in full relief, 
It seems very probable, that the figure 
which was placed on the tomb, represented 
the person as he appeared in the coffin, 
To support such a conjecture is no dif- 
ficult task. King John it seems was ex- 
actly similar, at least, as having the sword 
and sceptre, Withburga, sister to Queen 
Etheldreda, Abbess of Ely,when examined 
several centuries after her interment, by 
order of the Abbot Richard, was found 
with a cushion of silk beneath her head, 
&c. It is not unlikely that it was usual to 
bury the dead in this manner, whence 
arose the general custom of sculpturiag 
our effigies with cushions under the head.” 
P, 26. 

a ee 
A Historical and Topographical 

Essay upon the Islands of Corfa, 

Leucadia, Cephalonia, Ithaca,and 

Zante: with Remarks upon the 

Character, Manners, and Cus- 

toms of the Ionian Greeks; De- 

scriptions of the Scenery and 

Remains of Antiquity discovered 

therein, and Reflections upon the 

Cyclopean Ruins, Illustrated by 

Maps and Sketches. By William 

Goodisson, A.B. Assistant-Sur- 

geon in His Majesty's 75th Re- 

giment, 8vo. Pp, 292. 12s. 

Underwoods, 1822. 

*¢ The Greek Church at Corfu has for 
its head a Protopapa, (Archpriest,) elected 
in an assembly of the Clergy and Noblesse, 
The election is made by ballot, and the 
votes are concealed; a wise precaution 
this in a country where vengeance is an- 
thorised by impunity. The new Proto- 
papa is decorated with his robes in the 
hall of the assembly, and conducted home 
amidst the ringing of bells, and other pub- 
lic marks of honour. He is distinguished 


from the Protopapas of the other islands 
by the title of Grand Protopapa, and his 
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authority is equal to that of a Bishop. 
The office lasts five years, at the expiration 
of which period he returns into the num- 
ber or ordinary Priests of Papas, 

“ The number of Churches is very con- 
siderable. ‘The officiating priest is chosen 
anuually by the parishioners, and has no 
fixed stipend, In the country, most of the 
Churches have been built by invividuals 
who, as proprietors, nominate the Papas 
The property of the Church of St. Speri- 
dion is vested in a private family. They 
appoint the. officiating Papa, who is always 
one of the family, and has the right of 
looking into the revenues of the Church, 
The festival of St. Speredion is celebrated 
with great pomp. Eight days previously, 
the doors, windows, and steeple of the 
Church, are ornamented with festoons of 
laurel and myrtle. On the eve of the 
festival, the shrine which contains the 
body of the saint, whole and well pre- 
served, is exposed to the veneration of the 
people. The shrine is ebony, embossed 
with silver gilt, and enriched with precious 
stones; the front is shut up by a large 
glass. The saint is upright, dressed in his 
pontifical robea; over the shrine is sup- 
ported a beautiful silk canopy. The head 
of the government attends the procession 
with the military staff, and a large propor- 
tion of the garrison under aris ; a military 
band goes befure. It first moves towards 
the citadel, where a royal salute is fired 
from each battery. They then make the 
round of the esplanade, and proceed along 
the vale at the harbour side, where asalute 
is fired by each ship of war, decorated 
with her flags, In the streets through 
which the procession moves, the houses are 
all ornamented with drapery suspended 
from the windows, The ceremony is often 
interrupted by the sick, who are brought 
out upon the occasion to be placed under 
the shrine, in full assurance of acure. In 
ail public calamities, the relics of the saint 
are exposed with tlie most religious confi- 
dence. The Church enjoys the revenues 
of some lands which pious individuals have 
bestowed for its support. ‘The devotion 
of the Islanders affords a very considerable 
produce. The mariner and the artizan 
believe that they enswre the success of 
their specuiations in sacrificing a part to 
St. Speridion. No boat leaves the port on 
any voyage io the profits of which the 
saint has not an interest. 

* The dead are buried in the body of 
the Churches usually, They are interred 
always with their cloaths, just as they 
were worn in life. Previously to their 
being deposited in the grave, they are con- 
veyed, dressed as above, in an open bier. 
As soon as the bier is raised from the 
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ground, an earthen vessel is flang ont of a 
window, and broken to pieces on the 
ground; the procession then moves off, 
attended by the Clergy all in black, and 
with lighted candles, to the Church, where 
the body remains for some hours before 
interment, laid out, as it were, in state. 

“ Excepting at Corfu, the women are 
universally banished from table: their 
usual employment being to cook for their 
husbands, to serve their dinner or supper, 
and to perform every other menial office 
about the house; contenting themselves 
with an irregular meal taken at intervals, 
as their domestic occupations allow, or 
their inclinations prompt. In the country, 
the female peasant carries the wood and 
water, works at the olive mill, and per- 
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forms, in fact, every laborious office, 
whilst her husband sleeps or feeds ; until 
the task of pruning the vines, cultivating 
the fields, (which toil is indeed common to 
both sexes,) or other duty assigned to him, 
ealls forth his exertions ; and when this is 
the case, he can hardly be called idle. At 
the festivals in the country, which are 
celebrated in the open air, the men and 
women separate into distinet parties, set- 
ting down in circles, and dining upon the 
grass in the olive shade. ‘These are the 
oecasions of their greatest mirth and 
hilarity, and certainly a very delightful 
spectacle it is. After refreshing them- 
selves, they form themselves into sets, and 
dance npon the green under a cloudless 
sky.” 








, MONTHLY 


Tue Anniversary Meetings of the 
several Societies connected with the 
Church have taken place so close 
on each other, and so late in the 
month, and have proved in every 
respect so abundantly interesting, 
that we should neither be doing 
justice “to their merits, nor to the 
expectations and feelings of our 
readers, if we gave, what the short- 
ness of the time would aloe enable 
us to give, a hurried and curtailed 
account of them. We must, there- 
fore, beg to refer our readers to our 
next Number, wherein we trust to 
be able to preseut, in one view, a 
full and authentic statement. 


ET 


LAW REPORT. 


WALTER, v. GUNNER ard DRURY. 
Consist. Reports, Vol. I. p.314. 
Right of a Parishioner to a Seat in the 

Parish Church.— Rule of Construction 

as to Custom, and the Extent of a 

Faculty. 
THis was a proceeding against the 
Churchwardens of Teddington, call- 
ing on them to shew cause why they 
had not seated, or caused to be 
seaied, the Plaintiff and his family 
in the Parish Church, according to 
his situation and condition, he being 
a priocipal Inbabitant and Parish- 
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ioner, and having duly applied to 
them to be so seated. 


JUDGMENT, 

Sir William Scott.—I think the process 
has issued very properly in this case, and 
that this is a convenient mode of proceed- 
ing, by citing the Churchwardens in a 
civil suit, to shew cause, &c. as in this 
citation, I do not think that it was ne. 
cessary to allege that any particular pew 
was vacant, as it would be a sufficient re- 
turn, on the part of the Churchwardens, 
to aver, that they were unable to comply 
with the request, on acccount that there 
were no such vacancies. If that return 
were made, and duiy established, I fear 
it might be entitled to much considera- 
tion, as in the enlarged population of * 
parishes in the vicinity of this town, it 
may really not be in the power of the 
Churchwardens to make immediate addi- 
tions to the fabrie, or to build Chapels at 
once for the accommedation of the inha- 
bitants, The return in this case is not of 
that kind. It consisted of two facts: that 
notice was given of a vestry, and that an 
offer was made, that the party might erect 
a pew on a condition which is not strictly 
legal—that he should pay the parish for 
it, It is clearly the law on this subject, 
that a Parishioner has a right to a seat 
in the Church without such payment: but 
I think the return is bad on another 
ground; foralthough it might be sufficient, 
if there was no pew vacant, yet if there 
are existing pews improperly occupied, 
the mere offer of permission to erect apew 
is Dot a good return, 
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The other part of the return is bad also, 
since it pleads acustom which is evidently 
illegal, and cannot be supported—that 
pews are appurtenant to certain houses, 
and are let by the owners to persons, who 
are not inhabitants of the parish. All 
private rights in pews must be held under 
a@ faculty, or by prescription, which pre- 
sumes a faculty, and no faculty was ever 
granted to that effect ; fur the ordinary 
must have exercised his discretion, to de- 
populate the Church of its own proper in- 
habitants, if he could have granted such 
a faculty. The plea goes on to state, 
* that the Churchwardens have not ven- 
tured to disturb such occupiers ;’ to whom 
it is answered, justly, that they have not 
done their duty; for they ought to have 
prevented an occupancy of that kind. 

There is something stated also of a cus- 
tom, that others, who have not pews ap- 
purtenant, pay a rent for seats, which is 
applied in easement of the parish rate, a 
practice which has been constantly repre- 
hended by the Ecclesiastical Court, and 
discouraged as often as it has been set up. 
Then the return is, I think, insufficient; 
and the party has shewn, that there are 
pews occupied by persons not living in the 
parish, and that a particular individual has 
obtained a large portion ef the Church, 
and let his own pew to a non-resident per- 
son. There is one pew appurtenant to 
the house of Mr, Retford, who does not 
live in the parish, and who covenants with 
his tenant that he shall not occupy it, in 
order that he may let it out to others. This 
is clearly illegal. Ufa pew is rightly ap- 
purtenant, the occupancy of it must pass 
with the house ; and the individuals cannot 
by contract between themselves, defeat 
the general right of the parish. It ap- 
pears that the house has been built only 
eighty years, which is not sufficient to es- 
tablish a prescriptive right; because it 
might be presumed that evidence of the 
grant of a faculty was not extinct in that 
time; but even if there was a prescriptive 
right, it could not be exercised by trans- 


Serving it to persons, not inhabitants of 


the house or parish, Such possession 
cannot be maintained, There is also an- 
other instance, in which the parish has 


given way to the partial convenience of 


one person, who holds a house, to which a 
pew may beappurtenant: when, however, 
he was indulged with a gallery, the parish 
ought to have required him to exchange 
his own pew for that accommodation. 
He ought to be required to go back to his 
own proper pew, or give it up to the pa- 
rish ; as itis now used in the same impro- 
per manner by inhabitants of another pa- 
xish, =P. 319, 
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“A person claiming a pew, must shew 
either a faculty or prescription, which 
will suppose a faculty. But mere pre- 
sumptivn is not sufficient, without some 
evidence, on which a faculty may reason- 
ably be presumed. The strongest evidence 
of that kind is the building and repairing 
time out of mind; for mere repairing for 
thirty or forty years will not exclude the 
ordinary, In this case the person was of- 
fered a particular space ; and if he had 
built on it, it would not be sufficient to 
supersede the authority of the ordinary. 
The possession must be ancient, and 
going beyond memory; and though on 
this subject I do not mean the high legal 
memory, it must be larger than appears in 
the circumstances of this case. 

“ It is alleged that the house has been 
built eighty years, but it is not said that 
the seat was built and maintained by the 
owner of the house. The time of sixty 
years lias beew held not sufficient against 
a wrong doer. The law does not favour 
claims against the ordinary,and no ground 
is stated here on which such a right can be 
established against him, By Mr, Retford’s 
own affidavit, it appears that whatever 
his claim might be, tt ceased when he went 
put of the parish, and has since been used 
improperly, Lhave no hesitation in saying, 
that this is to be considered as a vacant 
pew, which the ordinary has a right to 
confer for present possession on any inha- 
bitant. It is my duty therefore to decree 
a monition to issue to the Churchwardens 
tu seat Mr. Walter in this pew.” P, 322-3. 





BaRDIN AND Epwarbs v, CALcoTT. 
Proceedings against a Person for erect- 

ing Tombs in the Chureh-Yard without 

due Authority, sustained, 
This was a case of office, promoted 
agaist Thomas Calcott, for erect- 
ing tombs in the Church-yard of 
Kensington, without due permission 
or authority, 
JUDGMENT. 

Sir William Scott.—This is a case of 
office promoted against Thomas Calcott, 
for three offences of the same general 
description—in erecting Tombs in the 
charch-yard of the parish of Kensington, 
without leave of the ordinary or the 
churchwardeas. There is no question re- 
maining as to the jurisdiction, that point 
having been fully debated on the admis- 
sion of the articles, Zhe church-yard, as 
well as the Church, is the freehold of the 
Minister, subject to the right of the pa- 
rishioners for interment. Ancient custom 
often aunexes fees for erecting a stone, os 
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any thing else, by which the grave may be 
protected, and the memory uf the person 
interred preserved. It is no general com- 
mon law right; but custom will inter- 
pose, and where it is shewn to be cus- 
tomary, such practice will be supported. 
As to buildings of height, /he authority is 
reserved to the ordinary ; and permission 
ought not to be grarted without his authe- 
rity insome manner interposed. The pro- 
per mode, strictly speaking, is to apniy te 
the ordinary for a faculty, who calis on-ll 
persons having a right to shew cause, why 
it should not be done, and hears and 
determines on the force of any objections 
that may be made against it. The 5d 
Inst. (p. 202,) leaves the matter at large ; 
but all commentators say, that the ordinary 
is to judge of the convenience of allowing 
tombs or monuments to be erected, and 
that, if done without his consent, he has 
sufficient authority to decree a removal. 
This is the rule of law laid down in Gibson, 
and therefore the court has only to see 
how it has been observed; for although no 
particular inconvenience may have been 
sustained, if a general rule has been in- 
fringed, it will be sufficient to found the 
censure of the court; since it is not neces- 
sary that a special inconvenience should 
be proved in any particular instance, 

In this case three offeuces are charged ; 
the first is for repairing a tomb without 
leave of the churchwardens, 

( Evidence on the charge. ) 

“* Then what is this offence? Not that 
of erecting any structure nor of making 
addition to it, but merely of repairing what 
had been already placed there by proper 
authority, according to the custom of the 
parish. Then came the prohibition to do 
what had not been intended to be done, 
namely, to make any alterations, and the 
man continued only to restore and place 
every thing as it was before. Noalteration 
or addition was actually made. The only 
conceivable fault then in this part of the 
case is, that it was done without the leave 
of the churchwardens. It might have been 
proper to apply for leave ; but the church- 
wardens were bound tv grant it, as far as 
their authority extended; and if they had 
not, they would have been liable to the 
censure of the court. It is of public conse- 
quence, that monuments once built should 
be preserved ; and, if parties are not at 
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liberty to repair, the object of obtaining 
leave to erect would be defeated. Monu- 
ments are memorials of great use in ques- 
tions of descent, and consequently are mat- 
ter of family interest; and decency and pro- 
priety likewise require, that they should not 
remain ina state of ruin and decay. IJ¢ 
is rather the duty of Churchwardens to 
encoursge parishioners to provide that 
they may be put into repair, than to ob- 
struct others in doing it, The only fault 
in this instance was, that the person so 
employed did not observe the proper for- 
malities of making application, The com- 
plaint on that ground alone, is one which 
I am not inclined to visit with severity, 
althongh it might have been proper to 
have made the application, inasmuch as 
nothing should be done in a Church with- 
out the knowledge and consent of the 
Churchwardens. 

“ The other charges are for original 
buildings, in which the permission grant- 
ed was exceeded ; and instead of laying 
only a flat stone, according to the custom 
of the place, the brickwork was carried 
higher. 

“« It appears then, that there have been 
two trespasses in this church-yard, whiclt 
is a consecrated place, entitled to public 
protection, and in which nothing should 
be done but under the direction of public 
authority. We know indeed that many 
things are often done there that are inde- 
corous enough : as the drying of linen, and 
spinning of ropes, and other practices 
that are unseemly enough in such places, 
but which importing no special or perma- 
nent damage, are overlooked with that 
sort of laxity which is apt to be exercised 
upon property of a public nature, and in 
which no man possesses a particular inte- 
rest, It is of pnblic importance, however, 
that these public rights should be protect- 
ed, and, the offence being proved, it is 
only necessary to inquire what the sen- 
tence ought to be, The two latter charges 
are proved, and it will he my duty to ad- 
monish the party to desist. There is no 
prayer for any order to pull down, and 
there would indeed be a difficulty in pull- 
ing down, without farther directions for 
building up. I think, therefore, that I 
shail best obviate the inconvenience that 
might ensue to the parish, by coniixing 
my admonition to the party to refrain.” 
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Aldrich, William, B.D. fellow of Ma 
dalen college » Orford, to the rectory 
of Roytay , in Wiltshire : patrons, Tas 
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cIErTY. 
Austin, Anthony, M.A. to the rectory o 
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Hardenhuish, Wilts ; patrons, AntHo- 
wy Gray, ano W. Unruank, Ese. 

Bailye, Hugh, M.a. of Christ church, 
Oxford ; canon residentiary and chan- 
cellor of Litchfield cathedral, to the 
prebend of Dasset Parva. 

Ballard, 1. LL.B. to’ hald the rectory of 
Woodeaton, with the perpetual curacy 
of Cropredy, in the county and div- 
cese of Oxford, by dispensation. 

Bland, Miles, B.D. fellow and tutor of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, to the 
rectory of Lilley Hoo, Hertfordshire ; 
patrons, Tue Master ano Fretiows 
OF THAT Society. 

Brittaine, ——, of Kilmactranney,tin the 
county of Sligo, to the living of Mil- 
cormick, in the county of Longford ; 
patron, Tue Lorp Bisuor or Ex- 
PHIN. 

Broadley, Robert, B.A. of St. John’s col- 
lege, Oxford, to the rectories of Mel- 
bury Sandford, and Melbury Osmond, 
Dorset; patron, Tue Ean or It- 
CHESTER. 

Buckle, William L. M.A, of Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford, to the vicarage of Shir- 
burn, in that county; patron, Tue 
Ear or MacciesFiewp. 

Christison, John, to the parish of Biggar, 
Lanarkshire. 

Clayton, Simon, M.A. to the prebend of 
Weeford, in the Cathedral Church of 
Lichfield ; patron, Tux Bisuoe. 

Cooper, Augustus, B.A. to the rectory of 
Billingford, alias Pryieston, with 
Thorpe Parva, Norfolk; patron, G. 
Witson, Esq. of Redgrave-hali, Suf- 
fotk. 

Darch, William, to the rectory of Huish 
Champflower, Somerset ; patron, Sir J. 
Treve ryan, Bart. 

Daubeny, Francis Mungerford, to the 
rectory of Feltwell, St. Nicholas, with 
the rectory of St. Mary, annexed, 
Norfoik ; patron, Tue Lorp Bissop 
or Exy. 

Drummond, Edward Auriol Hay, D.D. 
late of Christ church, Oxford, preben- 
dary of York and Southwell, to the 
rectory of Dalham, Suffolk; patron, 
Sin James Arrieck, Dalham hall, 
Bart. 

Every, Nicholas, M.A. to the vicarage 
of St. Veep, in Cornwall; patron, 
Joun Every, of St, Austel, Gent. 

Goldney, J. K. to the evening lecture- 
ship of Frome Selwood, and the cu- 
racy of the New church, in the Wood- 
lands; patron, The Rey. C. Pait- 
LotT, vicar of Frome Selrood. 

Grooby, James, M A. of Wercester cel- 
leye, Oxford, late curate of Cirences- 
ter, and perpetual curate of Brunton, 
to the vicarage of Swindon; patron, 
Tue Lorp CHancELwor. 

Jenkins, Clarke, B.D. to the valuable 
rectory of Leigh Magna, Essex ; pa- 
trons, Tae Rector ano FeLtows or 
Lincoln college, Oxford. 
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Leech, J. to the vicarage of Barton, 
Cumberland. 

Lightfoot, John, B.D. and fellow of 
Merton college, Oxford, to the ya- 
luable vicarage of Ponteland, in the 
county of Northumberland ; patrons, 
Tue Warpen AND FELLOWS oF THAY 
Society. 

Lochore, Alex. to the church and parish 
or Drymen, in the county of Stir ling ; 
patron, Tar Kine. 

Macdonald, William, M.A. of Baliol col- 
lege, Oxford, prebendary of Bitton, 
and vicar of Bishop’s Cannings, Wilts, 
to be canon residentiary of Salisbury 
cathedral, in the room of the Rev. 
Dr. Price, deceased 

M‘Arthur, John, to the united parishes 
of Kilcalmonei and Kiberry ; patron, 
His Grace THe DUKE oF ARGYLE. 

Macfarlane, Dr. of Drymen, to be prin- 
cipal of the University of Glasgow ; 
also to the church and parish of St. 
Mungo ; patron, The Kine. 

Marker, Thomas John, of Exeter col- 
lege, Oxferd, to the rectory of Gietts- 
ham, Devon ; patron, Tue Rev. T Ho- 
mas Port, of Combe. 

Paton, R. to the Parish of Straiton, 
ayrshire ; patron, Tue Kina. 

Paul, J. of Straiton, to the Parish of 
Mayole, Ayrshire ; patron, Tue Kine. 

Radcliffe, Join, M.A. precentor of Christ 
church, and vice-principal of St. Mary 
hall, Oxford, tothe vicarage of Bram- 
ham, Yorkshire; patrons, Tue Dean 
AND Cnrapter or Curist Cuurcnu. 

Raymond, Oliver, LL.B. to the rectory 
of Middleton, Essex ; patrons, Joun 
Tnomas Mayne, Esq. Joun BripeGes, 
Gent., Tue Rey. Rr. AnpREWws and 
Timotuy Hoimes, Gent. 

Raymond, Samue!, LL.B. to the rec- 
tory of Flempton cum Hengrave, Suf- 
folk; patrons, Tue Rev. Rr. An- 
prews, and Timorny Hormes, Gent. 
trustees of the Rev. Charles Andrews, 
deceased. 

Rowden, Francis, B.D. fellow of Merton 
college, Oxford, to the rectories of 
Cuxham and [bstone, in that county ; 
patrons, Tue WarpeN anp FeLiows 
OF THAT Society. 

Skurray, Francis, B.D. to the consoli- 
dated reclories of Winterbourne Ab- 
bas cum Steepleton, Dorset; patrons, 
Tue Rector ano Fettows or Lin- 
coLtn CoLLece, Oxrorp. 

Thackeray, Elias, rector of Ardree, and 
formerly fellow of King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, to the valuable rectory of 
Louth ; patron, Tue Primate or Ire- 
LAND. 

Whitehead, George D. M.A. of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, domestic chaplain to 
Lord Monson, and minister of Hen- 
singham, Cumberland, to the vicarage 
of Savilby, near Lincoln ; patron, Tue 
Lorp Bisuop oF Lincoxn. 

Wood, W. of Highhbroke, to the per 
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tual curacy of Altham, Lancashire ; 
patron, Tue Rieut Hon. Lorp 
Howe. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Degrees conferred, May 2. 

Masters or Arts.—W. J. Brodrick, 
Baliol college, grand compounder; R. 
Strong, Wadham college; H. Capron, 
and R. Y. Keays, Brasenose college, and 
W. L. Townsend, Worcester college. 

Bacwetors or Arts.— D. Hunter, 
grand compounder, and J. Harington, 
Exeter college ; G. Harbin, Merton col- 
lege; R.C. Gibson, Queen’s college ; F. 
Wilkinson, Magdalen hall ; H. Gregory, 
Christ church ; P. Hesketh, Trinity col- 
lege; T. Heberden, Oriel college; W. 
Hyde, and J. Gibbons, Baliol college ; 
E. F. Lewis, University college; W. 
Goddard, and T. Hutchins, Jesus col- 
lege; and J. Edwards, Worcester col- 
lege. 

May 9. 

Masters or’ Arts.—C. D. Beckford, 
All Souls’ college ; T. Bouwens, Merton 
college; R. A. Thorpe, Corpus Christi 
college ; T. Shitfner, Christ church. 

Bacnexrors or Arts.—J. A, Radford, 
St. Alban hall; T. Kitson, Ezeter 
college; R. Morris, Wadham college ; 
G. Price, Magdalen hall; E, M. Mun- 
day, Christ church ; W. Sergison, Brase- 
nose college; J. Hordern, St. Mary 
hall; R. J. Bell, R. Martin, Hon. E. 
Pellew, and A. Roberts, Oriel college; J. 
Davenport, and G. B. Clare, Worcester 
college ; D. Jones, Jesus college ; C. G. 
Owen, W. Hall, and R. W. Hempley, 
Queen’s colleye ; G. B. B. Tathwell, and 
James Shirley, Trinity college. 

May 16, 

Bacwevor in Divinity. —J. W. Vi- 
vian, All Souls’ college. 

Master or Arts.—G. Traherne, Uni- 
versity college. 

Bacuetors er Arts.—E. C. Wells, 
St. Edmund hail; R. Tawney, Trinity 
college ; T. B. Charnock, University col- 
lege; and R. W. Lambert, Pembroke col- 
lege. 

May 17. 

(Being the last day of Easter Term, ) 

Doctor 1x Divinery.—J. W. Vivian, 
All Soul’s college. 

Doctors 1n Mepicine.—J. A. Wilson, 
Christ church ; 8. Willis, Magdalen col- 
le ge. 

Bacnecor in Divinity.—T. Gran- 
tham, Magdalen college. 

Masters or Arts.—M. Mundy, Exe- 
ter college; W. Duthy, Queen’s college ; 
H. Parsons, and G. F. St. John, Batliol 
college ; W. Simmons, Bresenose college ; 
Hon. and Rev. J. S. V. Vernon, and W. 
Duncombe, Christ church ; J. Lockhart, 
University college ; aud J.Eveleigh, Oriel 
ollege. 
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Bacnewor 1x Music.—W. Cross, Or- 
ganist of Christ church cathedral, St, 
John’s college, and the University church. 

Bacuevors or Arts.—S. G. Gun- 
ning, and Hon. A. Thelusson, Brase- 
nose college, grand compounders; J. 
L. Pennyfather, and W. Owen, St. 
Alban hall; F. Gregory, Exeter col- 
lege ; J. West, New college ; C. Tucker, 
Wadham college; R. Perfect, and E: 
Feild, Queen’s college ; J. Michell, and 
F.C. Belfour, Magdalen hall; W. A. 
Eade, Baliol college ; Hon. A. Waldegrave, 
Brasenose college; J. A. Auldjo, and J. 
W. Harding, Pembroke college ; E. Wil- 
liams, J. S. Smalley, and J. Pugh, Jesus 
college; Rt. Hon. A. A. Cooper, Baron 
Ashley, Hon. G. W. F. Howard, G. 
Bowen, and T. Tyrwhitt, Christ church ; 
T. H.S. Estcourt,and E. W. Edgell, Oriel 
college. 

The whole number of degrees in Easter 
Term, was D.D. one; D. Med. three ; 
B.D. three; B.C.L. one ; M.A. forty-two ; 
B. Mus. one; B.A. seventy-nine ; Matri- 
culations, 84, 


May 21. 
(Being the first day of Act Term.) 

Masters or Arts.—H. Wilson, Oriel 
college, grand compounder ; W. Mayd, 
Exeter college ;. J. Worgan, J, Hawkins, 
and W. H. James, Pembroke college ; 
J. Babb, and J. Fowle, Wadham college ; 
G. P. wther, and T. L. Fanshawe? 
St. Mary hall; E.W. Hasell, Oriel col- 
lege; J. P. Carpenter, Christ church ; 
E. Robinson, and J. S. M. Anderson, 
Baliol college ; A Clive, H. Perceval, F. 
Shum, and W. H. Prescot, Brasenose 
college ; P. Aubin, J. R. Holcombe, J. 
Williams, and W. Allen, Jesus college ; 
J. F. Winterbottom, Magdalen college ; 
R. T. Powys, University college, aud S. 
Wright, S¢. John’s college. 

Bacuetors or Arts.—G. C. R. De- 
ring, Brasenose college, grand compound- 
er; J. B. Lewis, St. Alban hall; 8. Ro- 
bins, and H. Spry, Exeter college ; J. J. 
Goodall, Pembroke college ; W. Oxham, . 
A. Langton, and W. B. Leach, Wadham 
college ; W. Penfold, Lincoln college ; 
R. Meredith, and R. Hepworth, St. Ed- 
mund hall; J, Rayner, and J. Morgan, 
Trinity college ; T. Wilde, Christ church ; 
W. C. Rowe, and E. B. Everard, Baliol 
college ; J. H. Underwood, Brasenose col- 
lege ; H. Lloyd, H. Hughes, and M. M. 
Jones, Jesus college; W. Barrett, Mag- 
dalen college; F. T. Gregory, Univer- 
sity college; R. R. P. Mealy, St. John’s 
college, and H. Talbot, Queen’s college. 

May 2. 

The rev. T. Gill, 17.4 of Pembroke 
hall, Cambridge, was admitted ad eun- 
dem. 

May 10. 

The following Gentlemen were elected 
students of Christ church, from West 
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minster schoot:—William James Early 
Bennett, Fredcrick Forbes Underwood, 
Cyril Wm. Page, and John Turner Col- 
man Fawcett. 

Mr. John Perry, commoner of Baliol 
college, has been admitted a scholar of 
that society. 

The Worshipful Company of Gold- 
smiths have founded three exhibitions 
of 201. each for students at this univer- 
sity. 

May 15. 

The rey. Charlies Watkin Wynne Ey- 
ton, B.A. scholar of Jesus college, was 
elected a Fellow of that society. 

The names of those candidates, who at 
the close of the public examination this 
term, were admitted by the public ex- 
aminers into the first and second classes 
ef Litera Humaniores and Discipline 
Mathematice et Physica respectively, 
according to the alphabetical arrange- 
ment in each class prescribed by the sta- 
tute, stand as follow :— 
dn the First Class of Liter@ Humaniores. 

R. B. Cooke, Christ church ; D. Mae- 
lean, Baliol college; R. Martin, Oriel 
college ; W. R. Michell, Trinity college ; 
W. Oxnam, Wadham college; W. C. 
Rowe, Baliol college; L. Smith, and 
Hi. L. Thomas, Christ church. 


Jn the First Class of Discip. Mathemat. 
et Phys. 
E. Feild, Queen’s college. 
In the Second Class of Litere Humaniores. 
J. A. Auldjo, Pembroke college; A. 
Barber, Wadham college; F.C. Belfour, 
Magdalen hall: W. Bustield, University 
college; J. B. Cobham, Oriel college ; 
W. A. Eade, Baliol college; E. Feild, 
Queen’s college ; W. Hyde, Baliol col- 
lege; A. Roberts, Oriel college; S. Ro- 
bins, Exeter college; and C. Tucker, 
Wadham college. 


4n the Second Class of Diseip. Mathemat. 
et Phys. 

T. Heberden, Oriel college. 

Litera Humaniores. 

R. Berners, Magdalen college; R. 
Clayton, University college ; J. Gibbons, 
Baliol college ; W. Goddard, Jesus col- 
lege; F. Gregory, Exeter college; 8. G- 
Gunning, Brasenose college; QO. Ham- 
lyn, Baliol college; J. A.Anson, Brase- 
nose college; F. A. Hyde, Christ church ; 
J. Michell, Magdalen hall; W. G. Saw- 
yer,~ Baliol college ; W. Smith, Lincoln 
college ; H. Talbot, Queen’s college ; C. 
Turner, Wadham college ; T. Tyrwhitt, 
Christ church; J. H. Underwood, and 
Hon. A. Waldegrave, Brasenose college ; 
J. H. Watson, Wadham college; and 
H. L. Whatley, Pembroke college. 

Public Examiners.—J. Keble, N. T. 
Ellison, T, Grantham, J. A. Cramer. 

The number of gentlemen to whom 
testimoniums fer degrees were granted, 

” 
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but who were not admitted into either 
of the above classes, amounted to 98, 
May 20. 

The Prize Compositions were adjudg- 
ed as follows :— 

CHANCELLOR’S PRIZES. 

Charles John Plumer, B.A. Fellow of 
Oriel college, English Essay—On Public 
Spirit amongst the Ancients. 

Edward Wickham, B.4. Fellow of New 
college, Latin Essay—Conditio Servorum 
apud Antiques. 

Isaac Williams, Scholar of Trinity col- 
lege, Latin Verse—Ars Geologica, 

SIR ROGER NEWDIGATE’S PRIZE. 

Thomas Stokes Salmon, Brasenose 
college, English Verse—Stonehenge. 

The Rev. John Hughes, M.A. of Ema- 
nuel college, Cambridge, was admitted ad 
eundem. 

May 21. 

In convocation, the rev. J. B. Sum- 
ner, M.A. of King’s college, Cambridge, 
and prebendary of Durham, was admit- 
ted ad eundem. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Degrees conferred, April 30. 

Doctors 1n Divinity.—Very rev. W. 
Cockburn, St. John’s college; and W. L. 
Fancourt, Clare hall. 

Honorary Master or Arts.—Lord 
Viscount Dunlo, St. John’s college. 

Master or Arts. — S, Clayton, St. 
John’s college. 

Bacnetor or Arts.—R, Witherby, Sé. 
John’s college. 

May 7. 

Masters or Arts.—T. Durham, Ca- 
tharine hall; and H. T. Thompson, St. 
John’s college. 

May 14, 

Masters or Arts.—W. T. P. Brymer, 
Trinity college; E, Royds, Christ col- 
lege ; and J. Gedge, Jesus college. 

Bacnetors or Arrs.—E. Grubb, Tri- 
nity college ; J.J. Williams, St. Peter's 
college; and W. J. St. Aubyn, Downing 
college. 

May 21. 

Masters op Arts.—A. Burmester and 
J. Ware, Trinity college. 

Bacuetor 1n Crvit Law.—dJ. Dight, 
St. Peter’s college. 

Bacuetons or Arts.—F. P. Hoolc, 
H. Wardell, and R. J. Scarlett, Trinity 
college; J. Badger, St. John’s college ; 
G.S. Hele and T. B. Uttermare, St. Pe- 
ter’s college; R.W. Sutton, Clare hall ; 
C. T. Keymer, Corpus Christi college ; 
E. Lloyd, Jesus eollege ; W. Sykes, Sid- 
ney Sussex college; W. B. Bere, Ema- 
nuel college ; and J. E. French, Downing 
college. 


May 6. 

The rev. T. Carr, M.A. Fellow of Tri- 
nily college, was elected a Senior of 
that society, in the room of the late 
rev. J. Lambert. 
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Regulations for a previous Examina- 
tion.—A doubt having arisen in the Uni- 
versity respecting the meaning of the 
8th regulation, the Vice Chancellor and 
the Heads of Colleges have determined 
*‘ that no person who came to reside in 
the University before March 13, 1822, 
(the day on which the regulations for the 
establishment of a previous examination 
were passed) is subject to those regula- 
tions ; but that all those who came into 
residence after that time shall, without 
exception, be called upon to attend the 
examination of 1824, or of some subse- 
quent year.” 

May 13. 

T. Starkie, M.A. late Fellow of Catha- 
rine hall, was elected Downing Profes- 
sor of the Laws of England, in the room 
of the late E. Christian, Esq. 


May 21. 

G. Burmester, M. A. of Baliol college, 
Oxford, was admitted ad eundem. 

J. Fendall, B.A. of Jesus college, was 
elected” Travelling Bachelor, on the 
foundation of W. Worts, esq. 

The rev. G. Skinner, M.A. Fellow of 
Jesus college, is appointed Conduct of 
King’s college, in the roem of the rev. 
H. Pearce, M.A. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Married.—The rev. W. B. Hayne, 
vicar of Henlow, to Emma, youngest 
daughter of the late John Eardly Wil- 
mot, esq. of Tottenham. 


BERKSHIRE. 
Died.—The rev. John Hemus, D.D. 
rector of Padworth, Berks, and of Put- 
tenham, Surrey, and formerly of All 
Souls’ college, Oxford. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.—At St. Werburgh’s church, 
in Derby, by the rev, German Buck- 
stone, the rev. John Robinson, of Don- 
caster, late of Trinity college, Ozford, to 
Arabella Savile, daughter of the late 
F. F. Foljambe, esq. of Osberton, Not- 
tinghamshire. 

Married.—The rev. William Harding, 
of Sanley, to Miss L. K. Thompson, of 
Ropley, Hants. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.—The rey. Proeker Thomas, 
of Bradford, to Ann, daughter of the 
Jate John Husband, esq. of Nartham. 

Died. — At Bowringsleiyh, the rev. 
Rope Ilbert, rector of Stockleigh Pome- 
roy and Cheriton Bishop, 

ESSEX. 

Married. — At Colchester, the rev. 
Henry Hutton, M.A. of Batiol college, 
Oxford, to Miss Beevor, daughter of the 
late rev. Mr. Beevor. 

Died.—At a very advanced age, the 
rev. S. Bennett, vicar of Hatfield Pe- 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Died.—After ashort illness, at Thorn- 
bury, the rev. Richard Slade, M.A. for- 
merly student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
vicar of Thornbury, with the chapels of 
Oldbury on Severn and Fatfield annexed, 
rural dean of Dursley deanery, and one 
of his Majesty’s justices of the peace for 
the county. The living of Thornbury 
is in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of 
Christ church, Oxford. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Married.—The rev. John Shillibeer, 
of Oundle, to Mary, only daughter of 
the rev. H. Freeman, rector of Alwetton. 


KENT. 

Married—The rev. Jacob George 
Wrench, B.C.L. rector of Stouting, te 
Frances, youngest daughter of the late 
rey. John Franklin Squire, rector of 
Beatton-Fleming and of Arlington, De- 
von. 

Died.—At Greenwich Hospital, aged 
85, the rev. John Cooke, M.A. one of 
the directors of the hospital, and vicar 
of Dinton, Bucks. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Married.—At the collegiate church, 
Manchester, by the rev. R. Formby, 
M.A. the rev. M, Formby, M.A. of Brase- 
nose college, Oxford, and son of the 
late R. Formby, LL.D. of Formby Halt, 
in this county, to Caroline, daughter of 
L. Peel, esq. of Ardwick. 

Married.—The rev. Robert Atherston 
Rawstone, of Brasenose college, Oxford, 
rector of Warrington, to Miss Gwil- 
lym, eldest daughter of the late Richard 
Gwillym, esq. of Bewsey. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. Edward Booth, 
vicar of Friskney, to Lucy Burrough, 
second daughter of the late rey. Samuel 
Partridge, vicar of Boston. 

Died.—At the rectory house, South 
Ormsby, the rev. William Burrel Mas- 
singberd, aged 66, formerly of Magdalen 
coliege, Orford. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Died.—The rey. Mr. Thorsby, of the 
Church Gate, Leicester. 

Dicd.—The rev. Paul Belcher, LL.B. 
rector of Heather and of Rotherby. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married.—The rev. George Whitlock, 
to Frances Benedict Anastasia, only 
daughter of John Pritchard, esq. 

Died.—At his house, in Tavistock- 
square, London, after a long and painful 
illness, Wm. White, esq. B.A. of Brase- 
nose college, Oxford. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.—The rev. James Williams, 
M.A. rector of Wiverton, Norfolk, and 
of Matherne, Monmouthshire, to Miss 
Abdy, of Bathford. 
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Died.—At Fersfield Parsonage, aged 
82, the rev. James Lambert, sen. Fellow 
of Trinity college, Oxford. 

Died. —The rev. Henry Prichard, 
aged 71, rector of the consolidated liv- 
ings of Feltwell. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. R. Roberts, D.D. 
rector of Barnwell, to Sarah Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late C. A. Wheelwright, 
esq. of London. 

Married.—At Peterborough cathedral, 
by the right rev. the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, the rev. T. S. Hughes, examining 
chaplain to his lordship, Christian Ad- 
vocate and Fellow of Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, to Ann, daughter of the rev. 
John Foster, of Yarmouth, 

Died.—The rev. Wm. Buller, second 
son of the late W. Buller, esq. of Maid- 
well Hall. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Married.—The rev. Luke Ripley, M.A. 
head master of the free grammar school, 
Morpeth, to Miss Taylor. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. Walker King, of 
Oriel college, eldest son of the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, to Anne, third 
daughter of Dr. Heberden. 

Died.—Geo. Thompson, D.D. Princi- 
pal of St. Edmund hall, and vicar of 
Bramley, and of the united parishes of 
Milford and Hurdle, in Hampshire. The 
nomination of the Principal is vested in 
the Provost and Fellows of Queen’s col- 
lege; the above livings are also in the 
gift of that society. 

Died.—The rev. J. Hughes, senior 
fellow and senior bursar of Jesus colleye, 
Oxford. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.—At Ipswich, the rev. C. M. 
Torlesse, of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
to Miss C. Gurney. 

Married.—The rev. Thomas Ellis Ro- 
gers, of Lackford, to Sophia, youngest 
daughter of the late rev. Edward Mills, 
of Bury. 

Married.—At Beccles, the rev. Tho- 
mas Sheriffe, 17.4. Fellow of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, to Georgiana, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Farr, esq. of Bec- 
cles. 

SOMERSETSHIRE 

Married.—At Worle, the rev. J. H. 
Sampson, to Miss E. A. Croft. 

Married.— At Bath, the rev. R. Moore, 
rector of Wimbourne St. Giles’s, Dorset, 
to Sophia Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
R. Kenshaw, esq. of Bath. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married. —The Rev. John Baron, 
B.A. of Brasenose college, Oxford, vicar 
of Walsall, to Anna Maria, daughter of 
the late rev. C. Prescot, B.D. rector of 
Stockport. 

Died,—At the rectory, at Blymhill, at 
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the age of 90, the rev. Samuel Dicken- 
son, M.A. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

Died.—In the 83d year of his age, the 
rev. Edward Dana, vicar of Wroxeter 
cum Eyton. 

Died.—Aged 89. the rev. Evan Evans, 
B.A. Minister of Welsh Hampton and of 
Dudleston. 

Died.—The rey. F. Marston, vicar of 
Stokesay. 

SURRY. 

Married.—The rev. N. E. Sloper, of 
Camberwell Grove, to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late John Whitchurch, 
esq. of Salisbury. 

SUSSEX. 

Died.—At the parsonage house, the 
rev. William Delves, rector of Catsfield. 
WESTMORELAND. 

Died.—At the vicarage, Bolton in the 
Sands, aged 73, the rev. James Taylor, 
50 years curate of that parish. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.— At Bromsgrove, the rey. 
Charles Henry Evans, late of Hoxton, to 
Elizabeth, only dauyhter of Mr. John 
Crane, sen. of the former place. 

WALES. 

Married.—The rev. Richard Davies, 
archdeacon of Brecon, and canon of St. 
David’s, to Eleonora, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late rev. Francis Brickenden, 
rector of Dyndor and Brampton Abbotts, 
Herefordshire. 

Died.—The rev. Thos. Prosser, M.A: 
vicar of Cwmdee, Breconshire, and lec- 
turer to the almshouses on Mr. Jones’s 
foundation at Monmouth. 

Died.—At Cowbridge, the rev. J. Mor- 
gan, D.D. 

SCOTLAND. 

Died.—At the Manse of Uig, Island 

of Lewis, the rev. Hugh Munro. 
IRELAND. 

Died.—The rev. Mores Neilson, D.D. 
aged 84, for 56 years minister of Kel- 
more, county of Down. 

Died.—At the deanery house, Gort, 
the very rev. Wm. Forster, LL.D. dean 
of Kilmacduagh. 

Died.—In the 65th year of his age, 
the rev. Matthew Sleater, M.A. of St. 
John’s, Dublin. 

EAST INDIES. 

Died.—At Madras, on the llth of 
December, 1822, the rev. John Allan, 
D.D. and M.D. senior minister of the 
ehurch of Scotland on the establishment 
of Fort St. George. 

WE>T INDIES. 

Married.—At Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
the rev. Dr. Towton, to Mary, fourth 
daughter of the rev. T. Thorn, of Bath. 

ITALY. 

Died.—At Rome, on the 9th ult. the 
rev. Thomas St. Clair Abercromby, of 
Classaugh. : 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Lectures on the Book of Genesis, By 
J. Rudge, D.D. F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
il, 1s. 

Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Oc- 
casional. By the Rev. W. Snowden, Per- 
petual Curate of Horbury, near Wakefield. 
Vol. II. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Nine Sermons, preached on several Oc- 
casions. By Hugh Wade Gery, M.A. 
Rector of Thurning, in the County of 
Huntingdon, and formerly Fellow of Ema- 
nuel College, Cambridge. 8vo. 6s, 

Thirteen Sermons on the History of the 
Old Testament, preached in the Parish 
Church of Bainton, in Yorkshire. By J. 
Bell, D.D. Rector. 8vo. 4s, 

A Sermon preached at the Assizes held 
at Kingston, for the County of Surrey, on 
Easter Monday, March 31, 1823, before 
the Right Hon, Chief Baron Richards, &c, 
By the Rev. R. Mayne, Rector of Limps- 
field, Surrey, &c. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Chester, April 7th, 1823, at the 
Spring Assizes, before the Hon. C. War- 
ren, Chief Justice, &c. By the Rev. T. 
Allen, M.A. Incumbent of High Leigh, &c, 
4to. 1s, 

A Sermon preached at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Stewards of the Sons of the 
Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul’s, on Thursday, May 23, 1822. By 
the Rev. C. J. Blomfield, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Colchester, and Rector of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate. 4to. 

The Power of the Keys; or Considera- 
tions upon the Absolving Power of the 
Church, and upon some of the Privileges 
of the Christian Covenant. By the Rev, 
E, Burton, M.A, Student of Christ Church, 
Svo, 3s. 


An Appeal to the Members of the 
Church of England, on the Subject of Sun- 
day Schools, with especial Reference to 
the Effects of Lay Agency on the Advance- 
ment of Religiou, and the Interests of the 
Established Church, By a Layman. 1s, 

A Counter Appeal, in Answer to “ An 
Appeal” from W. Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. 
designed to prove that the Emancipation of 
the Negroes in the West Indies, by a Le- 
gislative Enactment, without the Consent 
of the Planters,would be a flagrant Breach 
of National Honour, hostile to the Princi- 
ples of Religion, Justice, and Humanity, 
and highly injurious to the Planter and to 
the Slave. By Sir H. W. Martin, Bart, 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Britannia ; a Poem of the Epic Kind. 
8vo. 4s. 

An Examination of certain Arguments 
adduced in Support of the Hypothesis, 
that the received Text of the Greek Tes- 
tament is a Translation from the Latin: 
addressed to the Author of Palazoromaica. 
By J.J. Coneybeare, AM. Prebendary 
of York, and Vicar of Bath Easton. 8vo, 
2s. 
A Vindication of the Reasons for with- 
drawing from the Bible Society, in ‘Answer 
to Charges of Misrepresentation, &c. con- 
tained in an Anonymous Letter, By J. E. 
Jackson, M.A. Perpetual Curate of 
Grange, Armagh. 8vo, 

The Saxon Chronicles, with an English 
Translation, and Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory. By the Rev, J. Ingram, late 
Saxon Professor of the University of Ox- 
ford, 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 

Miscellanies on Various Subjects, in 
Prose and Verse. By Wm. Hett, M.A, 
1zmo. 6s. < 





LITERARY IN 


The Rev. Henry Card, M.A. Vicar of 
Great Malvern, has been for some time 
engaged in preparinga Life of Bishop Bur- 
net, drawn from Papers partly preserved 
in the Library of the British Museum, and 
partly in the Archives of one or two noble 
Families. He is induced to make this 
statement in the Hope that other Families 
may make similar Communications. 

Dr. A. Tilloch will shortly publish Dis- 
sertations introductory to the Study and 
right Understanding of the Language, Struc- 
ture, and Contents of the Apocalypse. 

The Rev. James Bean has in the Press 


TELLIGENCE. 


a second Edition of his Sermons, entitled 
Parochial Instruction. 

A Work, entitled Metrical Medulla of 
the Chronicles of England, from the Con- 
quest to the Death of George III. With 
Notes drawn from tle Harleian MSS. and 
from Authorities not aceessible to common 
Readers, in one Volume, is preparing for 
publication, 

The Rev. G. Wilkins, Author of the His- 
tory of the Destruction of Jerusalem, &c. 
&e, will shortly publish, in a duodecimo 
Volume, An Antidote to the Poison of 
Scepticism. 
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WE cannot of course pretend to 
say how far this department of our 
Miscellany may be interesting to 
our readers, or appear to them of 
importance; but to ourselves un- 
doubtedly it is both interesting and 
useful to be called upon at certain 
intervals, to pass in review before 
our minds the political events which 
have occurred, and to pronounce 
some judgment upon them. We 
are all concerned in the good go- 
vernment of our country ; as Chris- 
tians we are each of us bound to 
regard our own moral regulation as 
of the first importance, and we 
learn not to over-rate secular in- 
terests, with which we have less 
concern, which we can act upon 
with less effect, and which in them- 
selves are of a transitory nature, 
But even Christian interests are 
mixed up with the affairs of State ; 
individual and national morality, 
cannot but be deeply affected by 
a large proportion of the Acts of 
the Legislature; no man therefore 
is absolved from forming the best 


judgment which his opportunities 


permit him, of political measures, 
or from directing them to the best 
of his abilities in the channel which 
he believes to be the safest, and 
the most honorable. During the 
Session of Parliament, while what 
we may call the great machine of 
legislation is at work, events come 
and go so quickly and in such num- 
bers, debate follows upon debate, 
and subject upon subject in such a 
ceaseless succession, and they are 
sv important and often so dithcult 
in themselves; that it is next to 
impossible for the mind to avoid 
confusion, to form any clear judg- 
ment, or apply any principles, un- 
less by taking its stand from time to 
time, and looking back, so as to 
select that which is really of im- 
portance from that which has only 
borrowed interest from adscititious 
circumstances, and thus to see what 
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has really been doing in the inter- 
val reviewed. 

To an unattentive observer, this 
may seem to have been a month 
more than usually sterile of events ; 
yet in our short notice, how many 
things must we entirely omit, which, 
to a philosophic mind, present mat- 
ter for the weightiest reflection ; and 
how short must we be in our re- 
marks, even on the subjects which 
we cannot wholly pass by. 

The events of the Spanish war we 
shall dismiss in a sentence ;—the 
contest itself, by the faults and ex- 
cesses of both parties, is deprived 
of half its interest, and all our in- 
formation about it is meagre and un- 
satisfactory. That the progress of 
the French is slow, is very clear, 
and that this is owing to no check 
received from military resistance, 
seems equally so ; but whether they 
cannot advance for waut of sus- 
tenance, and if so, whether that be 
owing to the wise precautions of 
the Spanish government, or the na- 
tural inadequency of the country to 
the maintenance of so large a force ; 
whether they proceed * bridle in 
hand,” from a conviction of a spirit 
at work against them, from a hope 
that a spirit of a different sort is at 
work for them, or from a knowledge 
that national armies may close in on 
their rear; whether the Spaniards 
are really inert, or unable, or stea- 
dily pursuing some predetermined 
and Fabian plan of defence; all 
these are questions, of which we in 
vain seek for a solution in the daily 
journals, but the kaowledge of which 
is essentially necessary to the form- 
ing a judgment on the Spanish war. 

Another subject we would utter 
but one joyful and thankful sen- 
tence upon, if it were not for the 
conduct of others growing out of it, 
which it is of importance to notice. 
We mean his Majesty’s illness—we 
rejoice and are thankful that our 
anxiety on that account may be so 
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entirely dismissed. But we cannot 
refrain from expressing our disgust 
at the conduct of those, who upon 
every attack which the King expe- 
riences, attacks surely not surpriz- 
ing at his age, insinuate causes 
which have no foundation, and 
which must be exquisitely painful 
to the feelings of the King himself, 
and every member of his family. 
Upon what principle is it that the 
King is not entitled to the same de- 
cency, the same considcration of 
his feelings, which his meanest sub- 
ject may claim from the highest— 
why is a dreadful malady sounded 
in the ears of his Majesty, which 
we would not, without the most en- 
tire necessity communicate our sus- 
picions of to the friends of any 
party moving in ordinary society. 
If this be done thoughtlessly, it de- 
serves severe reprehension ; but if it 
be done deliberately, to indulge dis- 
appointed spite, or to serve party 
purposes, we know no words strong 
enough to express what we feel for 
such utter regardlessness of the 
means in pursuance of the end. 
The interesting discussion on the 
Privilege of a Grand Juror’s oath, 
the struggle between the West and 
East Indian Interests, the pending 
alteration in the Game Laws, and 
the New Marriage Bill are points 
which we omit for the present; some 
of them will doubtless be concluded, 
in the course of the next month, and 
will then more properly claim our 
attention. But though nothing be 
concluded as to Ireland, her condi- 
tion is too distressing not to require 
from us a few words in passing. It 
seems to be generally admitted that 
for the present emergency, however 
occasioned, it is necessary to arm 
the Government with the extensive 
powers of the Insurrection Act. 
The question however which ought 
to agitate the minds of those who 
administer the empire, night and 
day, is, what has occasioned this 
emergency ? To attribute it to the 
Catholic Restrictions and the tythe 
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system seems to us to betray a la- 
mentable ignorance or neglect of 
the relation of cause to its effect; 
all that is left of the restrictions ap- 
plies to feelings, and to a condition 
of things, which the unfortunate 
Irish are at present too poor, too ig- 
norant, too much occupied about 
the necessities of our being, to ex- 
perience or think about. And as 
to the tythe system, though every 
system which exacts the payment of 
money will seem in some degree a 
hardship to the payer, and though 
in our ignorance of the local merits 
of the great question we will not say 
that no better system, no system 
better adapted to the local peculi- 
arities of Ireland may not be dis- 
coverable, yet it seems quite idle to 
say that the mode of making the 
payment is such a grievance, that 
the removal of it with a preservation 
of the substance, (the payment) will 
restore peace and tranquillity to the 
country. We have seen a copy of 
the rejected Cambridge Address; 
it seems to us to have been easier to 
throw it out than to answer its 
statements; at the same time the 
silence of those who should be sup- 
posed to be best acquainted with 
the subject, and are bound for the 
sake of others rather than them- 
selves to be most intently watching 
its progress, cannot but have weight 
with us; the Irish Clergy and the . 
Irish Bishops seem so far to assent 
to the measure by silence, and we 
cannot imagine that they would 
basely forego their duty of opposi- 
tion and remonstrance if they be- 
lieve it to be prejudicial ; merely 
because it has the sanction of the 
Administration. 

Neither are we prone to attri- 
bute the state of Ireland to mis- 
government. Talents, industry, vir- 
tues of the highest degree, have in 
turn been devoted to the welfare of 
Ireland, and all systems have been 
tried with her; but the same miser- 
able result has followed. It is 
clear the fault is elsewhere, and _ it 
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seems to us obvious, that the same 
result will continue to follow, while 
her gentry neglect their obvious 
duty of residence, and while those 
causes, whatever they may be, 
which prevent the diffusion among 
the lower classes of religious and 
civil knowledge, are not more vigo- 
rously aud more successfully coun- 
teracted, 

The question of the Abolition of 
Slavery in the West Indies, has 
during this month beea presented 
to Parliament, for the first time, we 
believe, in form; at least, we are 
sure that it was always a point made 
by the friends of the Slave Trade 
Abolition, that the two questions 
were distinct, and that they did not 
mean to press for that measure 
which is now urged. However, this 
is but an argumeut ad homines ; the 
only two points for the considera- 
tion of the House must be, is the 
existence of Slavery an evil ; and 
if so, can it and in what method be 
safely and honestly removed? Few 
will dispute the first point ; the only 
plausible argument, indeed, that 
can be offered, may be that the 
condition of the slave is physically 
more comfortable than that of the 
free negro ; bui even it that were 
so, it is gbviousiy no real argument 
in favour of Slavery; for this ad- 
vantage is dependant on the casual 
inclinations and qualities of his 
meter; and we need not be told, 
nor is it a mere romantic sentence 
to utter, that the crust which the 
freeman purchases by honest and 
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voluntary labour, is sweeter than 
any luxury which may attend the 


hopeless and compelled labour of 


the slave. The second pointis one 
of real difliculty ; it involves not 
merely the rights of the Planters, 
but the existence of the Plantations. 
There is some danger in agitating 
and sifting the question, and yet 
that danger must be run, before 
the concession is made. At pre- 
sent we think the resolutions pro- 
posed by Ministry embrace all that 
should be done in the first instance ; 
they tend to confer a positive bene- 
fit on the negroes, if nothing more 
be found safe to be done; and 
they prepare them for emancipa- 
tion, if that should be determined 
on as practicable. 

We can advert only to one other 
point, the proposal for the amend- 
ment of our Criminal Law. We are 
not among those who think ourcode 
so very barbarous and intolerable, 
and we are by no means prepared 
to second such sweeping clauses as 
were proposed by the mover of the 
measure. But at the same time we 
do see here and there faults, marks 
of haste, or ignorance, which we 
would gladly see amended. ‘The 
practical reform would be _ best 
effected by gradual measures, by 
specific repeals of specific and de- 
monstrated grievances. Such, we 
understand to be the plan in the 
contemplation of Government, and 
we shall watch its progress with the 
greatest anxiety. 
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